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No LIBRARY 
IS COMPLETE 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books .. . 


These comprise 


The New CHAMBERS’S' ENCY- 
CLOPZEDIA, a compendium of universal 
knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequalled 
by any other encyclopedia, either in America 
or abroad. ’ 


In ten volumes. 
Cloth, $30.00. 
Sheep, $40.00. 

Half Morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. Edition of 1893, just 
issued. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer 
or Geographical Dictionary of the world, 
containing notices of over 125,000 places, 
with recent and authentic information respect- 
ing the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the 
globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, 
banker, merchant, journalist and lawyer. 

One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 


Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, giving memoirs of the emi- 
nent persons of all ages and countries, from 
which may be gathered a knowledge of the 
lives of those who have made the world’s 
history famous. 

One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 


Half Russia. $15.00. 
Pater*t Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, the 
standard Dictionary of the English language, 
and so accepted by the great body of literary 
men. 

Large 4to. 

sheer $10.00. 

Half Russia, $12.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent 
free on application to the 
Publishers. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast. Table. 
By Dr. Hotmes. Aoliday Edition. With 60 
full-page and text illustrations by HowaRD 
PYLE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Old Garden, and Other Verses. 
By MarGaret DELAND. Aoliday Edition. 
With over 100 exquisite Illustrations, Figures, 
Flowers and Fancies, in Color, by WALTER 
CRANE. Beautifully printed and bound. $4.00. 


Deephaven. 

By SARAH ORNE Jewett. //oliday Fdition. 
With about 50 charming illustrations by C. H. 
and Marcia O. Woopsury. A beautiful 
volume. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The Hanging of the Crane, and Other 
Poems of the Home. 
By H. W. LoncreLtow. New Holiday Edi- 
tion, With illustrations by several artists. 
Tastefully bound. $1.50. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. Printed 
from wholly new plates, large type, on opaque 
paper. The best one-volume edition of his 
poetical works. $2.00. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

New Handy Volume Edition. In five beautiful 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful 
binding, convenient to hold, a welcome addi- 
tion to the library. $6.25. 


No Heroes. 

A Capital Story for Boys. By BLANCHE WILLIS 
HowarpD, author of ‘‘One Summer,’’ ‘‘Guenn,”’ 
etc. With illustrations, attractively bound, 
75 cents. 

Polly Oliver’s Problem. 

A story of special interest to girls, but delight- 
ful to everybody. By Mrs. WIGGIN. _ Illus- 
trated. $1.00. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s Other Books: 


A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope’s 
English Experiences. Illustrated. $1.00. 
The Bird’s Christmas Carol. 50 cents. 
The Story of Patsy. 60 cents. 
A Summer in a Canon. $1.25. 
Timothy’s Quest. $1.00. 
The Story Hour. Short Stories. 
Children’s Rights. $1.00. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


$1.00. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


Carefully printed, tastefully bound. | 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Without—? 


THE LEADING BOYS’ BOOK 


THIS YEAR WILL BE 

“The Adventures of ¢ 

Country Boy at a 
Country far.” 

By JAMES OTIS, author of ‘Toby 


Tyler,’’ etc. 1 vol., with woodcut illus. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other Tales. 
| A book of exquisite short stories, written in the 
most delightful style, by THoMAs BAILEY 
ALDRICH, author of ‘*Marjorie Daw and 
Other Stories,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Son of a Prophet. 
| By GrorGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. 
An historical story of great interest, giving a 
view of times and persons possessing a kind of 
| sacred fascination. The scene is in Palestine 
and Egypt in the reign of King Solomon. 


“It would not surprise us to see it achieve the success 
of ‘Ben Hur.’”—Boston Traveller. 


A Native of Winby, and Other Tales. 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. Seven 
delightful stories of New England, in which 
Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two Irish- 
American stories equally good. 


Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built Human World. 

This book describes an ideal state of society and 
mode of life, interesting, suggestive, and 
singularly free from everything visionary and 
fantastic, by A. P. RUSSELL, author of ‘“‘A 
Club of One,’’ etc. $1.25. 


ap nas 
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. 77] 
For<— ~ )» Boys. 
New vols. added. Price reduced to $1.25. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


Free wisstauses Cook Book. 
scutage and clerical expenses t» ©» E. Brown & Co., 


425 Exchange Building, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS. 


«"» Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
SILVER BOWLS. 
E. Kenney). 12mo. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


New Edition, with revisions. In seventeen vol- 

umes, in new and attractive binding. 

Now ready :— 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 
The Gayworthys. 
-A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 
We Girls: A Home Story. 
Sights and Insights (two volumes). 
The Other Girls. 
Real Folks. 
Patience Strong’s Outings. 
Hitherto: A Story. of Yesterdays. 
Boys at Chequasset. 
Odd, or Even? 
Homespun Yarns. 
Bonnyborough. 





By Mrs. GEORGE A. PAULL 
428 pp. illustrations. $ 


FROM OLIVET TO PATMOS; The First 
Christian Century in Picture and Story. 
y LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 4to. 264 pp. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or Astronomy for 
Beginne By AGNES GIBERNE. Rewrittenand 
the 20th London edition. 16 illustra- 


Short Stories. 


\° 
enlarged from 


Mother Goose for Grown Folks. tions. 12mo. $1.25. 
Ascutney Street. in TER FIRE WOODS. By Rev. T. L. BaiLy. 
mo, 2. 


A Golden Gossip. 
$1.25 a volume; the set, 17 volumes in: a 
box, $21.25. 
Very few American stories are so popular as Mrs. 


| Whitney’s, and none are more wholesome or admi- 
rable in character or influence. 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A compan- 

ion story to “Adam’s Daughters.” By JULIA 
MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo. $1.50. 

ON A SNOW-BOUND TRAIN. 
MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo. $1.25. 
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Make No Mistake Next Year. 


Subscribe to HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


They “represent the highest types of American Literary and 
Illustrative work.’’—New York Times. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE | 
35 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. | 


Among the contributors to HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE for 1894 will be: CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
The Golden House, a new novel); GEORGE DU 
LAURIER (Trilby, a new 
novel); BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS (Vignettes of Man- 
hattan); OWEN WISTER 
Stories of the Wild West) ; 
SDWIN LORD WEEKS 
From the Black Sea to the 
-ersian Gulf by Caravan, 
also, Sketches of India); 
ALFRED PARSONS; RICH- 
ARD HARDING DAVIs 
Parisian Sketches); 
OULTNEY BIGELOW; 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 
(Sierra Madre Mountains 
in Mexico); JULIAN 


RALPH and others (The 
New South); W. G. Tir- 
FANY and Dr. W. A. 
BROOKS (on Athletic 
Sports); R. R. BOWKER 
editing the series of 
zreat American Indus. 
tries); WILLIAM SHARP 


ne in Africa); W. D. 
HOWELLS (Personal Re.- 
ollections); LAURENCE 
Hutton (Literary Land. , 

marks of Jerusalem); WILLIAM MCLENNAN; Rev. 

HENRY HAYMAN, D.D.;. Miss KATHARINE Row. | 
LAND; Miss ELISE ALLEN; CONSTANCE FENIMORE | 
WoOOLSON; ST. GEORGE MIVART; WILLIAM HAM. | 
ILTON GIBSON; SAMUEL SCUDDER; Mr. ABBEY 
(IUustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedies); andothers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S BAZAR begins with the first num- 
ber for January, 1894; the twenty-seventh volume 
of the most popular weekly periodical for women. 
Itisasa Fashion Journal that the BAZAR is un- 
surpassed. The features for 1894 will include, 
among many others, the beautiful designs of 
A. SANDOZ, drawn in Paris from Charles F. Worth | 
models; Fortnightly Pattern-sheet Supplements ; 
Serial Stories by WILLIAM BLACK and WALTER 
BESANT ; Short Stories by the brightest writers 
among women ; Essays and Social Chats; Amateur | 
Theatricals ; Embroidery and Needlework ; Cooking | 
and Serving ; Music and Art; Out-door Sports and 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1894 will 
among a brilliant array of the brightest features, 
anew Serial Story by Miss Mary E. WILKINS; 

Short Stories by the best 
known writers; papers on 
the Army and Navy, with 
valuable illustrations; 
Portraits of distinguished 
men and women of the 
time; papers in Special 
Lines calling for the high- 
est order of talent; accu- 
rate descriptions of every 
Public Event and notable 
disaster, illustrated by 
pencil and camera; valu- 
able views of This Busy 
World; notes on Music 
and Drama; timely infor- 
mation and comment on 
all matters pertaining to 
Amateur Sport ; superb il- 
lustrations will be pre- 
sented by such «istin- 

uished artists as W. T. 

MEDLEY, A. B. FROST, 
FREDERIC REM 


HOWARD PYLE, C. S 
REINHART, ALBERT E. 
STERNER, T. DE THUL- 


sTRUP, W. H. Hype, R. 
CATON WOODVILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, VICTOR 
PERARD, R. F. ZOGBAUM, P. S. NEWELL, H. M. 
WILDER, E. W. KEMBLE, together with many other 
valuable and noteworthy features which will enti- 
tle the WEEKLY among periodicals to the world’s 
highest praise. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
5 cents a Copy. $2.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is a live journal 
for live boys and girls. The leading serial for 1894 
will be Cadet Days, a_ story of West Point life, by 
CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. Other attractive fea- 
tures will be stories by KIRK MUNROE, the author 
of the ao “Mates” stories; a serial story of a 
girl’s life in Old New Orleans, by RUTH MCENERY 
STUART; True Tales of Adventure, by CAPTAIN 
HOWARD PATTERSON, and others; Plays for Ama- 
teurs, by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, and H. G. 
PAINE ; How to do Things; Every-day Marvels, 
and many other delightful attractions for the boys 
and girls of America and the world. Published 


In-door Games ; Answers to Correspondents ; Face- | every week. 


tie, ete., ete. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. 
lishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money-Order or Draft. 


Subscriptions sent direct to the Pub- 
Postage free in the United 


States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions will begin ‘from the date of the receipt Of the order unless 
otherwise directed. 


Franklin Sq., HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


resent, In, 


.|A STORY OF THE EARLY YEARS OF WASHING- 


Good Books for Young Readers. 





On the Old Frontier. Paul Jones. 


By WI1Li1aM O. STODDARD, author of ‘‘Crowded | By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of ‘‘Little 
Out o’ Crofield,’’ ‘‘Little Smoke,’’ ‘‘The Battle Jarvis,”” ‘‘Midshipman Paulding,’’ etc. II- 
of New York,’’ etc. Illustrated by H. D.| lustrated by H. D. Murpny and J. O. Davip- 
MurpPHy. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. son. Young Heroes of our Navy Series. 
In this thrilling story Mr. Stoddard is at his best. He 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


describes the vicissitudes of the settlers in western 
: Paul Jones, the captain who sailed around the British 


ew York, which was the frontier of the last century ; 
the homely yet adventurous existence at Plum Hollow Isles and bade defiance to the entire British fleet, is 
perhaps the most heroic figure in the naval history of 


Fort, the plottings of the Iroquois, their assemblage in 
iy] Council 1 House, and their final desperate cot the Revolution, and readers old and young will wel- 
tome this thrilling story of his exploits. 


A boy is the hero of the book, and every American boy 
and girl should read it for its historical value as well as 

Other Books by Miss Seawell. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


for its romantic interest. 
Midshipman Paulding. Cloth, $1.00. 


Other Books by William O. Stoddard. 


Crowded Out o’ Crofield. How a Plucky | 
Country Boy Made his Way in the City. | 
Cloth, $1.50. : . 

Little Smoke. A Tale of the Sioux. Cloth,  YOhm Boyd’s Adventures. 


$1.50. |By Tuomas W. Knox, author of ‘The Boy 
The Battle of New York. Travelers,’ etc. Illustrated by W. S. STACEY. 
Civil War. Cloth, $1.50. t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Little Jarvis. 


A Story of the 


John was a hero of the days when American sailors 
manned American ships, and the ships went every- 
where, in spite of pirates and hostile Frenchmen or 
Englishmen. He went to sea in the early part of the 
century, and his adventures as an Algerine slave, a 
man-of-war’s man, an intended victim of Chinese 
pirates, and as a young hero in other stirring scenes, 
almost encircle the globe, and enable the author to 
convey much information regarding strange people 
and countries and the history of troublous times. 


The Boys of Greenway Court. 


TON. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author 
of ‘In the Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘The Log 
School-House on the Columbia,’’ ‘‘The Zigzag 
Books,”’ etc. Illustrated by H. W. PIERCE. 
12mo, cloth, §1.50. 


A Book for Young and Old. 


The Country School in New 
England. 


Mr. Butterworth’s remarkable ability to write stories 
which are entertaining and at the same time informin, 
has never been better illustrated than in this tale o 
he famous old manor-house of Greenway Court, the 
home of Lord Fairfax, Washington’s ae a. It 
sa book full of picturesque incidents and legends, of 
hunting exploits and adventures, and the figure of the 
young Washington is shown in these pages in a light 
which will be sure to enlist the interest of young readers. 


Other Books by Hezekiah Butterworth. 





By CLIFTON JOHNSON. With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings made by the 
Author. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


This volume is so delightfully novel, quaint, pictur- 
esque, and so thoroughly infused with the fresh and 
unsophisticated spirit of childhood, that it inspires 
| instant sympathy and appreciation. The author de- 
Cloth, $1.50. scribes successive periods of the country school—the 

Se eer ~~ Len eed og oe Poecomed 
: and at the blackboard, their punishments, their fishing 
In the Boyhood of Lincoln. A Story of the |and coasting. their duties and amuoonsents on the farm 

|—in short, the every-day life o e boys and girls 01 
Tunker Schoolmaster and the Black Hawk | rural New England in the da : of our athers and our 
own. Every phese of his subject is aptly illustrate 
War. Cloth, $1.50. | with pictures from life. 


The Log School-House on the Columbia. 
A Tale of the Pioneers of the Great North- 





west. 


aa Send for a copy (free) of illustrated holiday number of Appleton’s 
Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of important new books. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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belongings excited his curiosity. The men from 
the shops on either side joined the group. 

“T found it blowed up in a fence corner nigh 
home,” Sam explained, readily. ‘Some passer 
had flung it away, an’ it lit thar."’ 

The grocer, from the right-hand shop, looked 
Sam over from crown to heel. 

The sun shone scorchingly. The atmosphere “This is a hospital for spinal cripples,’’ he 
was hot and stirless, the road over which Sam remarked. ‘Aint yon made some mistake? You 


Fourth Prize Serial Story. 


SAM. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VI. 


The Journey’s End. 


| strangers. His mother was dead, he told them, | 
and his father “‘pow’ful ‘flicted wi’ rheum'tism.” | 


Then he passed on tu other matters. 

When questioned why he did not make known 
his scheme in the villages he passed through and 
take up a subscription to bring his brother on the 
train, Sam opened wide eyes at them. He had no 
adequate notion of what a subscription might be, 
and was, moreover, accustomed to self-reliance. 

“Why should I pester folks "bout’n a thing I 








was laboriously dragging Bunny stretched dustily look right as a trivet.”’ 


into the distance until it merged into a suburban 
street. There was a terrible drought in the low 
country, and this 30th of August the thermometer 
registered ninety degrees in the shade. 

Vegetation was scorched and twisted, and the 
leaves along the wayside drooped dejectedly. 
Only the magnolias showed vigor enough to hold 
their stiff foliage in its natural position; and | 
even on them the leaves 


looked choked, bearing . 
each its thick covering of 
dust. 


Sam had erected a shelter 
of bushes over the wagon, 
so that Bunny was in a 
measure protected; but 
the sun beat down on 
Sam’s own head and well 
nigh addled his brains. 

He kept the crown of 
his hat filled with leaves, 
which he wet at every 
stream he crossed. This 
precaution, learned from 
negroes along the roadside, 
had doubtless saved him 
from sunstroke. He had 
a bad stone bruise on one 
of his feet, and so was i 
forced to hobble on his 
heel.. But this did not 
daunt his spirit, for his 
journey was drawing to a 
close, and even now, with 
his wayworn and dirty 
little outfit he was entering 
the very city wherein was 
the goal of his hopes. 

“This here's the place, 

Bun!"’ he declared tri- 
‘umphantly, after question- 
ing a wayfarer. But at 
sight of the houses, clus- * 
tered together in the sub- 
urbs, Bunny appeared 
bewildered. 

*“How’ll you find the 
house, Sam ?”" he question- 
ed, anxiously. ‘“lhar’s so 
many—hun’eds an’ hun- 

‘eds. Didn’t look like 
thar could be such a lot 
o’ folks in the world.” 

“T'll find the right house 
fast enough,’”’ Sam pluckily assured him. ‘I | 
aint dragged you all them miles to be daunted | 
right at the finish. God ha’ gin me a tongue, | 
an’ I p’int’ly knows how to use it.” | 

He plodded forward, followed faithfully by the 
dog. 

People eyed the procession curiously, wondering | 
what caper that ragged boy could be up to. | 

Once or twice they called to him to keep out of | 
the middle of the street or he would get run over. 
Under the bushy tent they could see a child sitting | 
on a folded quilt, with a pillow behind him. 

“Some little country tacks,’’ most people de- 
cided, and paid no further heed to them. 

The hot cobblestones burned Sam’s swollen 
feet, and caused his stone bruise to throb cruelly. | 
He looked about anxiously for some one who | 
seemed sufficiently at leisure to direct him. The | 
city noises bewildered him, and all the passers | 
seemed in a hurry. 

In a moment he espied a man in his shirt- | 
sleeves lounging in a shop door, who looked as if 
he might have time to answer a question. Sam 

drew his convoy to the curbstone and took his | 
precious circular, considerably the worse for 
wear, from his pocket. 

“Kin you tell me how to find that thar house ?”’ 
he asked. ‘I’ve come consid’r'ble ways to find it.”’ 

The man turned the circular in his hand. He | 
had seen a great many of them. A benevolent 
institution a few blocks away put them out by the 
thousand. 

‘“‘Where’d you get this ?’’ he questioned. 

Something in the appearance of the lad and his | 


| 





| being sure of the treatment he might meet. The | be balked right at the end. He hasn't a cent o’ 


| his own mind, or to his brother and sister, but he | was commonly called. 


‘**My little brother aint,’ Sam responded, point- | war able to squar’ myse’f?’’ he inquired, perti- 
ing to the wagon. ‘I've fetched him down to be nently. ‘We all don’t roust ther neighbors for 
cured; if so be them folks air able.” holp whar I come from, ‘thout’n we be ailin’. I 

The men’s eyes began to open, and the dealer | bea lusty fellow, an‘ the wagon aint cumbersome. 
in boots and shoes from the left-hand shop asked: | It took mo’ time "n we all looked for, but the 

‘*Where’d you come from, my lad ?” baby aint worsted none to notice.” 

Sam named a county in the western part of the He seemed to make no account of his own 
state, upalong the Blue Ridge. The men stared. fatigue. The fruit-dealer, whose name was Jones, 





“I've come considrble ways to find it 


work—happened to be disengaged, and listened 
to Mr. Jones's story with keen interest. 

‘Do you mean that they came without money 
or help, other than occasional lifts in farm 
wagons and presents of food? That this boy 
Sam pulled his brother in a cart hundreds of 
miles on the chance of our being able to do him 
some good ?”’ 

“That’s the story, madam,"’ Jones assented. 
‘It’s true, too, as you'll see when you've talked 
to the children. They're mountaineers, and 
ignorant little fellows in many ways.” 

“This boy Sam, it seems, is intelligent enough 
to have done a remarkably fine thing,” the lady 
declared, heartily. 

“Just so, madam, just so. And he is as uncon- 
scious of its fineness as one of his own mountains 
is of having its brow above the clouds. God 
comes so to the lowly, 
ma’am—right down into 
‘em.” 

“When can you bring 
the children in ?”’ 

“At once, madam, if 
you are ready for ‘em. 
And we—my neighbors 
and I—chipped in the 
admission fee. Here it is. 
Oh no,” deprecating her 
gesture of refusal, “the 
Institution needs it, and 
we can spare it. Don't 
mind our having a hand 
in the job, too.” 

The lady smiled and 
took out her pocket-book. 

‘*Well, then, since you 
wish it,”’ she acquiesced 
cordially. “Now I must 
consult with Doctor Grey 
about the child. He must 
go into the infants’ ward 
at first.”’ 

“I'll look after Sam,”’ 
Mr. Jones declared, as he 
took his leave. ‘‘1 wanta 
good hoy about the shop 
and to deliver goods. This 
fellow’s proved his mettle, 
and he’s country-bred, so 
he will know how to man- 
age a horse. He'll have 
to stay with the baby a 
few days, I reckon, till 
the strangeness wears off. 
Then you can turn him 
over to me.” 

So it was finally arrang- 
ed between them. 

Mrs. Jones, having gath- 
ered the children’s story, 
made them very comfort- 
able. She wrapped Sam’s 
stone bruise with soothing 


“Do you mean to say, boy, that you've walked | took the children up-stairs to his wife, whom he | ointment, and gave Bunny a bath and a change 
all the way from the Blue Ridge Mountains, and | requested to feed them and the dog, and also to jof clothing. She was much interested in Sam’s 


dragged that child in his wagon ?”’ cried the fruit- | look after Sam’s foot. 

dealer, to whom Sam had first spoken. “When you get rested and tidied up some, I'll 
Sam nodded. | take you round to the institution myself,’’ he told 
“We got a lift once in awhile, 


” 


| hope of a cure, and gave him a good deal of 


encouragement. 
“This Institution has turned out a good many 


he replied, 'Sam, kindly. ‘Some customers of mine live | cures since it started,” she told them. ‘There’s 


literally. ‘But mostly I dragged him. He was | about there, and I know the matron and resident | spine complaints that can't be cured, of course, 


*bleeged to be fetched arter we all foun’ out thar doctor.”* 
was a chance to straighten him, an’ thar war'n't 


but most sorts can if they are taken young 


Then he descended to the store again, and sum- enough. I knew a child worse off than this one 


no y’uther way. I were able to tackle the job— | moned a meeting of his neighbors. He was an | whose back got cured.” 


anyhow I done it,"* he smiled triumphantly. 
The fruit-dealer pushed back his hat. 


| enthusiastic man, but practical with all. Opening 


grit!” extended invitingly. 
The other men nodded an energetic acquies- “Chip in, gentlemen !"’ he cried; “chip in! We 
cence. j aint up to anything as fine as that little chap’s 
They drew the little wagon up on the pavement.| trip down from the Blue Ridge on his own legs to 
and into the fruit shop, and stripped off the | help his brother, but we can take one rock out of 
bushes. Bunny looked troubled at first, not | his path. He's got sand, that boy, and he mustn’t 





men seemed more taken up with Sam than with | money. That place for spinal cripples is a benev- 
him, however, although the fruit man gave him a | olent institution, as much as it can be without 
sweet-cake and two peaches. endowment. But they are obliged to charge a 

There were so many new things for Bunny to| small fee till some rich chap leaves ’em a pile. 
look at that he kept quiet and munched content- | The fee aint much, and I reckon we can raise it.’’ 
edly, after he had given a peach to Sam. “That's right!’ he said, as the quarters and 

They plied Sam with questions and drew from | half-dollars rattled into the box. ‘Thankee, 
him the history of his exploit, all save the fact | gentlemen. Now I’ll step round and see about an 
that his father was still an able-bodied man and | admission ticket.” 


| his cash-drawer he took out a bank-note and | 
“Great Scotland!’* he said, *‘but you’re clean | tossed it into an empty berry-box, which he | 





owned a yoke of oxen. Sam had pride of family, He put on his coat, and leaving word for the 
and was loyal to his own. children to remain where they were until his | 
He might fret at the parental worthlessness in | return, betook himself to the ‘‘Spine-Cure,”’ as it | 
The superintendent—a | 

was ahove exhibiting his concern on this point to | clever, cultured woman, whose heart was in her 


/ 


Bunny leaned against her knee. 

“Cured straight and strong—rea/ straight, like 
other folks?’ he questioned, wistfully. He 
could not receive assurance enough that this 
thing was possible. 

Bunny went to the hospital, and Sam had a 
terribly anxious time while he was undergoing 
the medical examination. He was not allowed 
in the room, so he stood in the hall outside the 
surgery door and leaned against it. 

Strain his ears as he would, he could hear no 
sound, so he felt sure the child was being gently 
handled. But the strain on his own nerves grew 
heavy, and he clenched his fists and dug his bare 
toes into the hall matting to hold himself steady. 

“QO Lord!” he groaned. “S’posin’ ‘taint no 
use! S'posin’ he can’t git cured arter all! I'd 
better ha’ left him up yonder at home, maybe— 
not knowin’ nothin’. If nothin’ can’t be done, 
I'll feel like I’d trapped a pore creeter an’ then 
h’isted the door a leetle mite to make him think 
he was gwine to git loose, an’ at the las’ minute, 
whenst hisn. paws was fa'rly out, banged the door 
shut agin. Lordy! Lordy! but I’m skeered!”’ 


——s ete 
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The perspiration stood on his forehead, and his 
eyes took on a positively haggard expression. 
Doctor Grey, coming out at last, saw how it was 
with him, and laid a kind hand on his shoulder. 
He liked the lad already. 

“Cheer up, my boy!”’ he said. ‘There’s hope, 
and good hope, too. ‘The little fellow’s curvature 
is simple, and you've brought him to us in time. 
With care and patience, we'll straighten him out, 
Ithink. It will be a slow job, and a long one. 
You must make up your minds to that, both of 
you. But with care and patience, as I say, there 
is, humanly speaking, no reason why we should 
not succeed.”’ 

Then, to his surprise, Sam, in his relief, in his 
thankfulness, laid his head against the door- 
frame and broke into weeping. 

**’T was me done it,’’ he confessed, between his 
sobs. ‘*Me, though I never went to. Mammy 
lef’ me to mind Bun whilst she went to milkin’. 





The dogs jumped up a squ’r'l an’ yelped lusty, 


treein’ him. I forgot all *bout'n the baby, an’ 
clipped out to holp ’em an’ lef’ the door open. 
Ther po'ch flo’ to home is three foot above groun’, 


an’ Bunny aimed to follow me, an’ crawled off | 


an’ banged his back agin rocks. 
knowed what to do for him till I found that 
paper. Look like to me if thar hadn’t been no 
chance for hisn pore leetle back I couldn’ ’a' 
*greed to kep’ on livin’.”’ 

Doctor Grey kept his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. This outbreak would be a relief, he 
knew. He understood Sam better now, and 
admired him more. ‘This sturdy sort of practical 
repentance appealed to his own manhood. ‘And 
shouldest thou inflict evil upon thy brother, care- 
lessly, go straightway and undo unto him that 
which thou hast done, confessing thyself unto the 
Lord, and sorrowing for thy sin.’”’ The words 
repeated themselves in his brain, and he said 
them out to Sam. 

“You've done that, my lad,” he observed, 
kindly. ‘You've tried to undo the evil you did 
‘carelessly,’ and I think, with God’s blessing, it 
will be undone. Now dry your tears, for here 
comes Bunny, and he will think all sorts of 
dreadful things if he finds you crying.” 

The next day Sam approached the matron 
shyly. 

‘What is it?’’ she said, seeing a request in his 
face. 

“The folks at home,’’ he answered, wistfully. 
“J can’t write yet, but I’m gwine to learn. ‘They 
ought to know ’bout’n the baby, an’ I ‘lowed you 
mout'n mind writin’ for me one time. We all 
kin send the letter to keer o’ Pa’son Gardner, an’ 
he’ll tote it over an’ read it to’em. I promised 
Millie an’ Bud.” 

Allowing herself only the license of correct 
spelling, the kind lady wrote absolutely at Sam’s 
dictation. The letter ran thus: 

“Dear Dad, Millie an’ Bud.—We all, Bun, 
Trevor an’ me, got here all right, but mighty 
tired. Bun stood the trip first-rate, and it never 
hurted him none. He fretted at first to go back 
home, but after he ketched on to what I was up 
to, he behaved as well as anybody. The dog 
overtook us the first night—jumped out of the 
bushes in the dark and scared Bun nigh to death; 
he thought ’twas a bear and just hollered! He’s 
gaunt,—Trevor is,—along of hard travel and 
short rations, but he’s al! right. 

‘The doctors overhauled Bunny yesterday, and 
handled him tender. ‘The baby never even 
winced. They say there aint no reason agin his 
being cured. "Twill take time, but it can be done. 
The longness aint nothing if the job will work 
iight in the end, only we all can’t get home soon 
as I promised. It took longer to get here than 1 
«lowed. 

“Charley’ll have to get outside help with the 
f dder—any of the boys’ll come whenst they hear 
l've got to stay with Bun till he gets used to the 
}/ace and the folks here. They don’t charge 
nothing hardly for Bunny here, Bud, so don’t 
) ou fret, but look sharp after the stock and the 
c-op, and take care of Millie and dad. I'll look 
cat for the baby. Bun sends his love, and a kiss 
t> Millie. Sodol. 

**A nice man here has given me a job. Get Mr. 
Cardner to write and tell we all how you are, and 
\ hether you get this letter. 

‘‘Bunny’s back's going to be straight ! 

“Your loving brother and son, Sam Coston.” 
M. G. McC.Le.ianp. 
The End. 
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VAPORIZED QUARTZ. 


A beautiful opalescence may sometimes be 
observed in the glass globes used to diffuse the 
} ght of the electric arc, particularly after such 
tslobes have been in use for a long time. 

Close examination shows that the opalescent 
«ffect is due to the presence on the glass of minute 
svheres of silica which have evidently been 
1 rmed by volatilization from the glass under the 
jifluence of the electric arc. This effect is in 
:ceordance with the experiments of M. Moissan, 
\-hose electric furnace has produced some sur- 
pr'sing results. 

The essential feature of the furnace is an elec- 
1 ic arc of great intensity. When rock crystal, 





1 -oken into fragments, is placed in the furnace it 
sizply melts, like so much ice, and in a few 
mi -1tes the liquid thus formed begins to boil. 
1e vapor rising from the liquefied crystal is 
con.tensed into a little bluish-white cloud, from 
whi.h tiny spheres of silica, glimmering with 


We all never | 





opalescent hues, are deposited. ‘These spheres, as 
already remarked, are similar to those found on 
arc-light globes. The latter, of course, are the 


product of a very slow and gradual process, | 


while in the electric furnace the volatilization is 
effected with astonishing rapidity. 
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WELL DONE. 


He is the bravest, happiest, best, 
Who from the task within his span 
Earus for himseif his evening rest, 
And an increase of ¢ for man. 
Selected. —Richard Monckton Miines. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST TIME. 


Jack and Billie Cobden went to the same school. 
Being brother and sister, one would suppose that 
they might occasionally walk home together, at 
least at lunch tiie. 

But in the first place neither of the children 
wasted much time in walking, since running was 
so much more easy and natural, and it seated 
them so much the sooner at the dinner-table. In 
the second place, though Billie was amiably 
enough inclined to Jack’s company, Jack much 
preferred to go with the other boys. 

Billie’s baptismal name was Belinda, but it was 
too formal for ordinary use, and did not accord 
congenially with her short red hair, and her 
somewhat boyish appearance and manner of 
speech. To Billie herself the full name *‘Belinda” 
had so often prefaced some sentence of banishment 
from the school-room, the tea-table or the family 
circle, that its associations were of a gloomy 
character. She thought ‘Billie’ an essentially 
feminine name, and never heard a boy called by 
that appellation without a shock of surprise. 

She was about ayear younger than Jack. Out 
of school hours she and he were on excellent 
terms with each other. On this particular day, 
although two minutes past noon saw them sepa- 
rately speeding their independent ways home, 
they happened to meet on their own block. Billie 
shouted companionably : 

“Hi, Jack! wait for me; I—I—I want to ask 
you something!" 

‘Ask ahead,” answered Jack, slowing up along- 
side, with a reflection that everybody on that 
block knew them to be related, so that it was no 
use pretending to be strangers. 

“Um—um,” mumbled Billie, casting about for 
something to ask, ‘“‘am—say—do you think Dora 
will have dinner ready ?”’ 

“Not much! Is it ever ready ?”’ 

“Pretty seldom. But I say, will father be home, 
or is this the day he has to stay at the office ?”” 

“No such luck; he'll be home.”’ 


“Jack Cobden, that’s your father you're talking | 
of,” said Belinda, virtuously, but she spoiled the | 


reproof by grinning admiringly. 

“Did you think I was talking of Tom Taylor's 
father ?’’ snapped Jack. 

By this time they were at their own garden. 
They entered it by hurling themselves against the 
gate, which gave way for want of a latch. 

The garden was large and neglected, as the 
duty of watering it fell alternately to Billie and 
Jack, who were each every day.so sure that it 
was the other’s turn to water, that the beds were 
generally, as now, baked to clay. In California, 
where these two lived, the rain waters gardens at 
but one period in a year, and so the Cobdens’ 
flowers suffered. 

“Da-da, Dack! Da-da, Billie!’”’ shrieked a 
baby’s welcoming voice. 

“Where are you, Little Pitcher ?”’ 

“Am !’’ responded the shriek. 

The children raced obediently to the back stoop, 
where the yellow-haired baby stood, and they 
greeted her with rapturous kisses. Their next 
greeting, just as rapturous, was bestowed upon 
Bones, an ungainly black dog, who barked madly, 
for his nature was emotional. 

Bones and Little Pitcher proclaimed to the 
neighborhood, in the heartiness of their welcome, 
the return of the Cobdens from school. The 
shrieking, barking, talking quartette swarmed 
voraciously into the kitchen, where an untidy 
table was but half-set, and where a distressed, 
pretty girl was hurriedly frying some food upon 
a red-hot, spattered stove. 

“Dinner not ready yet, Dora?’’ wailed Billie. 
The surprise in her face could not have been 
greater if the pain of the situation had arisen 
from its novelty. 

“Not quite, Billie,’ replied Dora, gathering a 
new wrinkle of worry as she remembered that 
the dish she wanted for the chops was still among 
the unwashed collection in the sink. 

“Not quite! Well, Llike that. It’s always not 
quite!’’ bawled Jack, seizing a roll, and devour- 
ing it as if he had not seen food for days. 

«What have you been doing all morning, Dora ?” 
demanded Billie, also seizing a roll. 

“T have been practising,’’ replied Dora, with an 
attempt at dignity, which was weakened by her 
starting tears. ‘‘O children, please go play a little 
while! I will call you when dinner is ready.” 

It was not very long before she did call them, 
but it was to a poor meal, and into a hot and 
dirty kitchen. Not that they minded much—one 
room was as good as another, provided it held a 
dinner, and one eatable was as good as another, 
provided there was enough of it. 

In the height of their boisterous and laughing 
altercation at the table, their father entered the 


! room. 


A hush instantly fell on the children. 

Jack, who had been entertaining Little Pitcher by 
| chewing one end of a chop while letting Bones 
chew the other, read in his father’s frown a con- 
| demnation which struck -him abjectly dumb. 

Even in their moments of best behavior these 
children were inclined to be dumb before their 
father. Since their mother’s death, he had 
become so stern, so silent, that hilarity in his 
presence was impossible. 

He looked now at the slovenly table, then at 
his children’s unwashed faces, and turned with 
anger to his eldest daughter. 

‘‘What is the dining-room for, Dora? 
are we all huddled in here ?’’ he asked. 

“It is easier—a little—that is all, father,’’ fal- 
tered Dora. 

*“‘Easier!"’ he echoed, scornfully. ‘All that 
you seem to think of from morning to night is 
how work may be shirked and made easier. I 
am sick of it!” 

He went morosely to the door, as if to leave 
without his dinner, when Little Pitcher called out: 

*‘Papa-daddy! is oo sick of baby, too ?”’ 

She looked so cheerful that he came back and 
kissed her. 


Why 


father ?’’ asked Dora, timidly. 

Silently he took his seat, and silently the meal 
was concluded. When he finished his hasty meal, 
he left the room and the house without a word. 

Strive to conceal it as they would, the children 
felt that the banging of the front door behind 
him dispelled every cloud. ‘Their chatter began 
again. 

“Oh, blow! it’s nearly school time,” cried 
Jack, so happy in the consciousness that he had 
used a forbidden word, that he tried to balance 
himself and chair on the chair’s hind leg. The 
experiment, a favorite one with him, ended in the 
smashing of his plate, which was the one object 
within-clutch when he fell over backward. 

“Nearly school time ? ow, my poetry !’” moaned 
Billie, seizing her book and studying frantically. 
This was a frequent device of hers to enable her 
to escape being asked to help with the dishes. 

“Be good sweet maid let those who will be 
clever do noble deeds not dream of them the 
whole day long and so make life death and that 
vast forever one grand sweet song be good sweet 
maid let those who will,’’ Billie rattled off, with- 
out a pause or an inflection, twisting her red 
forelocks into one stiff bristle. 

“O chestnuts!’’ interposéd Jack. ‘You ought 
to know that at your time of life. Keep still, I’ve 
heard it fifty times!” 

“Then you'll hear it fifty-one times,"’ gabbled 
Billie, aggravatingly. ‘‘ ‘Be clever do noble deeds 
not dream of them the whole —’”’ 

To avoid being forced to hear it the fifty-first 
time, Jack rushed up-stairs and shut the door 
after him. With his flight, Billie's ardor in her 





recitation cooled. She shut her book and began 
| to look for her hat, which the ingenious Bones 
| hid every day in a new place. 

Jack reappeared, indignant at a fresh grievance. 

“I declare, Dora Cobden, it’s mean of you! 
Here’s my pants, that you promised to mend by 
noon, not even touched !”’ 

‘“‘Here’’ was a mere figure of speech, as Jack 
was empty-handed, but Dora was as sorry as if 
confronted with the tangible proof of her neglect. 

“OQ Jack, I got so worked up over my new 
sonata that I forgot everything else! Let me 
mend your pocket now.”’ 

“Or to-morrow, or Christmas, or next year,”’ 
assented Jack, emphasizing his polished sarcasm 
by pointing to the clock. ‘Biilie, start!’ 

*T shall fail in my poetry—simply fail,’’ de- 
clared Billie, resignedly, ‘‘and all because dinner 
| wasn’t ready in time.”’ 
| Go back to your snorta, Dora, my dear,” 
; advised Jack, cynically. ‘There are dishes to 
, wash, and pants to mend, I know, but snortas 

are first and best. Ta-ta!’’ 

The two children tore out, and Dora was left 

alone. 
She was very miserable. She was weary of 
| the work, of the contention, and of the dispiriting 
| untidiness of their home. The growing intoler- 
| ance of her father frightened as much as it grieved 
| her. He was unhappy at home—well, so was she 
herself, she thought rebelliously. Dishes un- 
washed, beds unmade, garden neglected, clothes 
| unmended—she had only one pair of hands. The 





| work was too much for her. 
| The worst of it was that no one sympathized 
| With her or gaye her credit for all she did. Her 
| father accused her of shirking her duties, the 
| children found fault with her, she was nothing 
but a servant without a servant's privileges. 
. “If I could only be a great musician, they 
would have some respect for me then, but it is 
| considered a crime if I even touch the piano. 
| Why was I taught, if my father frowns every 
time he sees me at the keys? Or if I could do 
some noble action, save all their lives or some- 
| thing, they might find out that they really loved 
me, and that | honestly tried to do my best.” 
| Great tears rolled down her cheeks, and fell 
| upon her clasped hands. Yes, dying seemed the 
' only way out of it just then. But presently into 
, her thoughts came the lines that Billie had been 
studying. She, too, had heard them fifty times: 
‘Do noble deeds, not dream of them the whole 
| day long.” 
| ‘How can I be noble? If I go up-stairs and 
mend Jack’s trousers what is noble about that >?” 
Dora asked herself, bitterly. 








*‘Won’t you have dinner with us, please, | 





In answer came another line of poetry which 
Jack called another “chestnut :’’ ‘‘Howe’er it be, 
it seems to me, ’tis only noble to be good.” 

“They certainly help each other out remark- 
ably,” thought Dora. 

Then with a grave smile she said aloud, ‘I 
certainly see no better starting-point than that 
torn pocket.” j 

With a half-fear that a lost minute would destroy 
her resolution, she sped up-stairs into Jack’s den, 
and mended the long-neglected trousers. She 
had no difficulty in finding them, for their owner 
had draped them derisively on the gas fixture. 

*“‘Now,” said Dora, with a deep breath, as of 
one who prepares for a struggle, ‘‘for the rest of 
this afternoon I am going to be as ‘good’ as I 
possibly can, just to see what happens. No more 
sitting down in the midst of two sets of unwashed 
dishes to wish I was an artist or a corpse—no 
more of it for one day, at least.” 

She fell into an enthusiastic frenzy of house- 
cleaning. Most girls get this ardor every month 
or so; and though it seldom lasts long, its vio- 
lence accomplishes wonders. 

The kitchen proved an unpleasant job, but 
strong soap applied with a strong will effected 
such an improvement that even Bones acted as if 
he were charmed, and wagged an approving tail 
as the good work progressed. Through the long 
afternoon Dora never weakened, and never once 
touched her dear piano except to cover it with its 
crimson cloth. 

Followed by baby and Bones, she worked from 
room to room, dusting, arranging, and adorning 
until the slanting rays of suniight found the 
living rooms as clean and attractive as home 
deserves to be. 

“And now, Pitcher,’’ said Dora, catching up 
the baby in her tired arms, “‘you and I will put a 
finish upon this extraordinary fit of cleanliness 
by actuglly dressing for tea!” 

A white frock, with no other ornament except 
her golden curls, soon made a picture of Little 
Pitcher; but with her own toilet Dora took much 
greater pains. Her hair was scarcely less golden 
than the baby’s, and she arranged it to its best 
advantage. Then, against her black gown she 
fastened some pale roses. 

When the children came in late they were 
greatly pleased at the changes. 

‘Hullo, Dora! why these togs ?’’ inquired Jack. 
“Been out?” 

“No.” : 

“Going out?” 

“No.” 

“Company coming ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then, as I asked before, why these togs? 
These festive buds ?” . 

A confused blush rose to Dora’s face, for she 
felt it rather difficult to explain. She also felt an 
uncomfortable sense of how untidy she must 
generally have been when her present neatness 
attracted such extravagant attention. But she 
wisely answered Jack in full. 

*‘] want to look nice for father, Jack, and I am 
going to try to make home a little happier. Will 
you help?” 

“Every time! I’m your man! 
want? Armful of kindling?” 

“Not now, but if you will water the front 
garden, and if Billie will pick some. flowers for 
the table, it will give me time to make some of 
those rolls that you all like so much.”’ 

“Asked for them last April, and am really 
going to get them for this evening’s tea,—quickest 
response on record,’’ commented Billie, amiably, 
departing with Jack upon their errands. 

An hour later they both dressed for tea, also, 
and Jack began to feel charmed into extra 
vitality. ‘Billie, I must kiss you,’’ he announced, 
making preparations for that event by locking the 
doors of egress. 

Billie raised a dismal howl. Jack’s demon- 
stration of affection was his favorite joke, and 
“kissing Billie’ was always a signal for pan- 
demonium. If she remained calm he would 
quickly tire of the gentle pastime, but her kicks 
and threats and howls always spurred him on. 

“Go way from me, Jack Cobden! If you 
touch me I’ll—I’ll let the cat have your white rat; 
I’ve warned you now,” wailed Biilie, edging 
backward around the table so as to keep a defiant 
front to the enemy. 

“Just one kiss, Belinda, on those fair brow,”’ 
insisted Jack, advancing cautiously, and obstruct- 
ing the path he had travelled over by dragging 
chairs across it. When the collision was immi- 
nent, Billie gained a rescue by hearing her father’s 
step on the porch. 

“I'd advise you to unlock the doors this minute, 
Jack, my love, there’s father!”’ 

The altered condition of affairs impressed their 
father even before he entered the house. The 
fragrance from the wet flowers greeted him kindly, 
and replaced the remembrance of the dusty office. 
He wondered further at the bright appearance of 
his younger children; he wondered at the unusual 
neatness of the pretty dining-room, and at the 
inviting cleanliness of the flower-decked tea-table. 
He wondered at the grace of his eldest daughter, 
whose winsome face recalled her dead mother's; 
and as he wondered, his heart softened. 

At the table the children were angels of pro- 
priety. Never had Baby Pitcher been sweeter, 
nor Billie quieter, nor Jack more manly. 

But the greatest surprise came when the table 
was cleared and the lights were lighted; for their 
father, instead of leaving them abruptly as was 
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his wont, took Little Pitcher upon his lap, and sat 
with them, and with positive contentment upon 
his face asked Dora to play for him. 

Trembling with pleasure, she obeyed; but with 
her happiness there was a great deal of penitence 
mingled, for she was saying to herself: 

“T have been wronging father, for thinking him. 
unloving and impatient with us. It has been my 
fault, all my fault!” 

She played very well, and as the chords of her 
music vibrated through the air, they filled the 
hearts of her listeners with peace, and rested 
upon them like a blessing. But Billie’s prosaic 
nature felt uneasy. 

“This is far too blissful to last,’’ she was think- 
ing. ‘“‘We’ll cool off by degrees, and this day week 
will find us ten times worse than we were this 
morning. I have my doubts of it all.” 

But as it frequently happens that a wholesome 
fear of a relapse is the best safeguard against its 


approach, it is just possible that Billie may have | “give it to them if you want to. 


been mistaken. MARION HILL. 
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SOMETHING MUST GROW. 


All must work, with head or hand, 
For seif or others, good or ill; 

Life is ordained to bear, like land, 
Some fruit, be fallow as it will. 


Selected. —Lord Houghton. 
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WINTERING ON THE YUKON. 
IN Two PARTS.—PART II. 
Attacked by Starving ‘Tananahs. 


One day, some little time after our visit from the 
Indian, when the sun showed a full hand’s-breadth 
above the tree-tops, Clement and I were over- 
hauling our tackle with a view to trying the fishing 
through holes cut in the ice on the Yukon. 
Suddenly we heard voices outside the door of the 
hut. 

Opening the door, we saw standing there the 
same Tananah who ha visited us before. We 
had called him “Tusker,” on account of two large, 
projecting front teeth. Beside him was his squaw, 
with her sledge and boy. All three greeted us 
with the broadest of grins, nodding and pointing 
to their mouths and stomachs to indicate that they 
were hungry again. 

Standing partly out of sight around the corner of 
the hut were a very old, gray Indian, a youth and 
two more squaws. As soon as they perceived that 
we saw them, these four joined in the expectant 
grin and the expressive gesture. 

“Humph!” exclaimed Clement. “Well, Frank, 
I suppose we shall have to feed ’em again.” 

We allowed them to come into the house. They 
flocked in eagerly. The seven occupied most of 
the available space about our stone stove. While 
Clement hastily put away all our small articles 
and kept an eye to our visitors, I brought from the 
store-camp a quarter of moose meat. A hot fire 
was then made, and we began to fry meat for 
them, furnishing a tin platter for each. 

They ate fourteen large panfuls of meat, as fast 
as it could be cooled. After having devoured 
about thirty pounds of meat they seemed capable 
of as much more, for they bestowed lingering 
looks on the frying-pan after we hung it up, and 
still pointed to their mouths. They were winter- 
hungry. 

But Clement shook his head decisively. We had 
been frying meat three hours. Meantime, the 
odor in the hut was indescribable and insufferable. 

We could not turn the savages out, and so settled 
down to pass the night with them. They chattered 
and we watched them. Neither Clement nor I 
slept during that long, horrible night. 

Next morning it was necessary to feed them 
again. To fry thirty pounds of frozen meat is a 
considerable task, but we began early and had 
given them a huge breakfast by the time the sun 
was up. 

“Now let’s get them out!” Clement exclaimed. 
“Bring another quarter of meat from the store- 
camp, please, while I watch our things.” 

When I brought the meat, placed it on their 
sledge, pointed to it and made signs for them to 
take it and go, they shook their heads and grinned. 
We repeated our signs, but they still squatted 
beside the stove. Probably they expected to stay 
several days; but we could not endure them 
another day. The camp was already in a really 
dreadful condition. 

For half an hour we continued motioning to 
them to go, with no success. 

“By jingo!” said Clement, out of patience. 
“This is too bad! Keep your gun handy, Frank, 
if they show fight.” 

Then he laid hold of the three male Indians, one 
after the other, and pushed them out. I stood by 
with the carbine, in case they had recourse to their 
bows, but they made no forcible resistance. The 
women followed their husbands without urging, 
and all went away scolding loudly. 

“If they only remain angry enough not to 
return, it is all I ask!” Clement exclaimed. “We 
made a mistake feeding them at all. It was your 
mistake, too, Frank.” 

“But they seemed to be hungry and suffering,” I 
replied, a little hurt by my comrade’s tone. 

“Oh, that’s all very well!” Clement exclaimed. 
“A little of it may answer. We might have fed 
them once at the door, perhaps. But when you 
let beggars sponge on you, you make a mistake. 
Regular almsgiving is mischievous anywhere. It 
isn’t business; it isn’t common sense.” 

Looking about the hut we discovered that, in 
spite of our precautions, the squaws had managed 
to carry away two plates. 

“There you are!” exclaimed Clement. “Thieves 
as well as beggars! Now if we had come up here 
and exterminated the game anid fish, so that these 
Indians could not get a living, it would have been 
a different matter. But we hie not done that. 
They have no claim on us; and what’s more, not 
one of them shall come inside this camp again, if I 
ean keep them out!” 

Clement was pretty angry, and seemed to bea 








little ill-natured toward me for saying a word in 
behalf of the poor wretches. 

I confess that I did not wish to have the Tananahs 
in our camp again; but I was in doubt about our 
moral right to refuse to harbor and feed them ata 
time when they might be unable to obtain pro- 
visions. 

Three days afterward the aged, gray Indian 
returned, bringing with him four others whom we 
had not seen before. One of them was a young 
squaw. Approaching the door, they performed 
the familiar pantomime of pointing to their 
mouths and stomachs, with expectant grins. 

Clement posted himself in the doorway and 
shook his head resolutely. They lingered about 
for at least two hours, making entreating signs 
whenever they could gain our attention. 

“Come! come! This is rather piggish of us!” I 
said at last. 

“Oh, half of the meat is yours,’ 


said Clement; 





| 
| 


} 


I shall give them | 


none; and they are not coming in again, if I can | 


prevent it.” 
We had little idea how far they had come or 


We heard nothing further from the Tananahs for 
fully three weeks, and hoped that they would 
keep away for the rest of the winter. But they 
knew that our store-camp contained moose meat 
and other provisions. One night in March we} 
were awakened by a creaking, jarring noise. We 
slept so much of the time that we did not sleep 
very soundly. | 

“What's that?” I whispered, sitting up. | 

“It must be something around the store-camp,” | 
said Clement. “Indians or wolves, one or the 
other.” 

We rose and pulled the sack from one of the | 
holes which Clement had made just under the 
eaves of the hut; for on cold nights we kept the | 
holes tightly stopped. It was dark outside, with 
thin clouds, but a faint light came from an 
auroral glow. We saw, indistinctly, the dark 
shadows of moving forms. 

“It’s Indians!” Clement exclaimed. 
wolves they would be snarling.” 

As we spoke we heard a cracking noise, as of 
dry bark splitting; and I made out a number of 
shadowy forms on the roof of the 


“If it was | 


| 


store-camp. | 


where they were sojourning, but surmised that | Clement stepped off the bunk and took his carbine. 


their village must be at least fifteen or twenty 
miles away. By and by I took an axe, and going 
up to the flume, open- 


| ed it and gave thema 
| quarter of the frozen 


meat. They wanted 
more, but finally went 
away. 


When I returned I 
found Clementat work 
on the door of our hut; 
he was hanging it se 
that it should swing 
inward, instead of out- 
ward as before. He 
yut in place a bar with 
which it might be fast- 
ened securely. 

“You appear to be 
fortifying,”’ I said. 

“Oh, we shall have 
trouble with these In- 
dians,” he replied. 

“But they seemed 
inoffensiye.” 

“Yes, as long as they 
can get what they want 
by begging. But we 
don’t know how large 
a tribe there is, nor 
what turbulent spirits 
there may be among 
them.” 

A long snow-storm, 
with cloudy weather 
for four or five days, 
succeeded. After that 
it would have been 
possible to stir out of 
camp only on snow- 
shoes; and as we had 
no material with which 
to make these, we 
were snow-bound. 

The day after the 
weather cleared, the 
Indian whom we call- 
ed Tusker came again 
with his squaw and 
four other Indians— 
one a strapping fellow 
who carried an old 
Hudson Bay Company 
musket, for which he 





“Shoot over their heads!” I said. “It may be 
Indians. We hac better scare them off if we can. 


“Get out of that!’ 


571 


“They’re leaving!” he cried; and springing to 
the door, he tore away the bar and props and ran 
outside. I followed him. We 
running away on their snow-shoes, in the direction 
of the open bed of the Teesutch. 
them, emptying the magazines of our carbines as 
fast as we could shoot, and then ran back indoors 
for more cartridges. 

I do not think these last shots were necessary. 
The thoroughly 
probably none of them was much hurt. After 
they had gone we made an investigation, and 
found that our loss was two sacks of flour and the 
rest of the meat. 

I suffered for more than a fortnight from my 
scalp wound. Luckily I was not under the neces 
sity of combing my hair. 

After this we lived, quite naturally, in constant 


could see men 


sivages were 


frightened, but 


| expectation of another raid, perhaps in larger 


force still. We covered the top of.the store-camp 
with logs, which we secured with wooden pins 
driven with an axe. Every noise that we heard at 


| night we attributed to the Tananahs; but if any 


came, they did not succeed in getting into the 
camp. 

After the snow began to melt in April, ravenous 
wolves came about in great numbers. We shot 
more than twenty of them. The forest was soon 
infested with bald-faced bears, also ravenously 
hungry. If we approached them they growled 
savagely instead of running from us as they had 
done in the fall. We shot many of these, also. 

But none of the Tananahs showed themselves; 
and as time went on we supposed that they had 
moved their encampment to some more distant 
quarter of the river valley. ; 

The ground did not thaw as early as we had 
expected. Not until the very last days of May 
were we able to resume washing for gold. Snow 
lay on the ground till as late as the 28th of May; 
but at last it was gone. Then such days as we 
had! The sun now scarcely set at all. 

Caswell and seven of our party returned on the 
1%th day of June. One had died during the 
winter. They entered the clearing at about eleven 
o’clock in the evening, but the sun had not set. 

It was a joyful time with us, for they brought 
letters and news from home, and several news- 
papers, the very sight of which was a feast to our 
eyes. I should not care to go through such a 
winter a second time, although not all the recollec- 
tions connected with it are unpleasant. 

Caswell and most of the other prospectors 
agreed with Clement, that it was a mistake to 
make presents of meat to the Tananahs in the first 
place; but I am by no means clear as to that. I 
have told the story as it happened, and leave the 
reader to commend or blame us, as he chooses. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


—— — 


For the Companion. 


THE NAUTILUS AND ARGONAUT. 


Much confusion and not a few wrong ideas 
about these two mollusks still exist. The names 
are often-used without any idea of their meaning, 
and are indiscriminately applied to one or the 
other. 

The true pearly or chambered nautilus is found 
to-day only in the South Pacific, in Polynesia, and 
is confined to four living species; though in time 
past it literally swarmed the seas. No less than 
three hundred fossil and extinct species have 
been described, beginning in the dim Silurian 
dawn of life and extending in an unbroken chain 
to the present. Thus the four living forms are the 
last of a noble and beautiful line—a nearly extinct 


appeared to have noammunition. This time Tusk- | Wait a moment, till I take the bar away from the | aristocracy among the shell-fish. 
|} door. Vil rush out with a yell and fire a shot at | 
I tried to ask her about him, but she shook her | random. We don’t want to kill any of them if we 


er’s squaw did not bring her sledge and sick boy. 


head impatiently. 
with much persistence. 
“We need snow-shoes,” said Clement. 
offer them a quarter of meat for two pairs.” 
While I guarded the door, Clement wallowed to 
the flume, which was nearly-a hundred and fifty 


All begged in the usual way, | can help it!” 


yards away, and brought a quarter of meat on his | 


back. We then pointed to the Indians’ snow-shoes, 
and made signs that they could have the meat for 
two pairs. 

They shook their heads, since they needed their 
snow-shoes for travelling. We then endeavored to 
make them comprehend that we should give them 
meat if they would fetch us two pairs next day. I 
thought they appeared to understand and agree, 
so we allowed them to take the meat away. 

We saw nothing of them next day, nor the day 
following; but on the third morning after, we 
discovered that a considerable party on snow-shoes 
had been to the flume during the preceding night 
and stolen the whole of the meat—seven quarters 
altogether. They had drawn it away on two 
sledges, down the Teesutch toward the Yukon. 

Clement was very angry. I did not wonder. I 
Was angry myself. We had little more than a/| 
quarter of meat left in the store-camp, and we had 
worked so hard to bring home that meat! 

It was clear that the Tananahs would rather steal 
meat than barter snow-shoes for it. We took the 
hint, and went to work immediately to make our 
store-camp as secure as possible. It was about 
forty feet from the hut in which we lived. We 





prepared logs, made pins and barricaded the door 
securely, driving the pins so tightly that they 
could not be removed. We shovelled away the | 
snow from the sides of our hut, and Clement cut 
out with great care two port-holes on the side next | 
the store-camp. | 

“Do you intend to fire on those fellows if they | 
come in the night again?” I asked. 

“Certainly I do, if they come burglariously,” | 
aid he. | 


provisions? A pretty story we should have to tell 


“Weren’t we left here to guard these | clouds; and peering out at the aperture, I saw the 


| assailants dropped the pole and ran away. 


“Of course not,” replied Clement. “Rush out if | 


“Let’s | you like.” | 


Thereupon I threw the door open and leaped | 
out, shouting, “Get out of that!” 

The words were hardly past my lips when I 
heard a twanging noise a few steps away, and 
several arrows whizzed past me, one so close to 
the top of my head that it brushed through my 
hair and tore a long scratch in my scalp. If it had | 
gone three inches lower it must have killed me. I} 
thought at first that it had laid open the top of my | 
heaa. 

1 jumped back indoors as quickly as I had rushed 
out, but none too quickly, for two or three more 
arrows flew in after me before we could shut the 
door. Four or five Indians must have been 
stationed a few yards away to watch the door, in 
case we waked and came out. | 

Clement hurriedly barred and propped the door, | 
for I was a little flustered from the arrow wound. | 

“Now don’t be a fool any longer, Frank,” he 
exclaimed. “There’s a big party of the Tananahs 
come to rob us. They are after our supplies; they 
mean to have ’em, too!” 

We thrust our carbines out at the holes over the 
bunk and fired at the shadowy forms about the 
store-camp. Almost at the same moment a heavy 
missile of some kind, which we took to be either a 
block of ice or a stone, struck our door. The 
shock shattered it somewhat. 

Then came a second and a third blow, which 
broke it in near the top hinge. 

Immediately a pole was thrust in here, so far 
that the end of it came plump against Clement. 
He seized it. The Indians outside wrenched it 
violently, trying to tear down the door, and forced 
it partly aside. I at once tired through the 
opening, and repeated the shot twice. At this our 


} 





The aurora was still glowing faintly under the 


: . 
dark form of an Indian standing twenty yards or | 


Both the nautilus and argonaut belong to the 
cephalopods—the highest division of the mollusks, 
including the cuttlefish, the squids and the terrible 
octopus. They have large, highly developed eyes, 
and something which answers for ears, and for 
the most part they are active and intelligent; 
quite unlike the snails and clams, which constitute 
the lower groups of the shell-fish. 

Both nautilus and argonaut have shells which 


| are coiled on themselves, and have no projecting 


spire, as do the snails and whelks. Both have 
horny bills, something like those of a hawk. 
There are no other resemblances between the 
nautilus and the argonaut. 

No description can give an idea of the marvellous 
beauty of the shell of the pearly nautilus. It is 
the one that Holmes celebrates in what is perhaps 
his finest poem, beginning: 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main. 

This shell sometimes attains a diameter of a 
foot. The ground is a soft buff color, and over 
this for the most part is laid a pattern of warm 
brown, radiating, zigzag stripes, reminding one of 
the wonderful coat of the zebra. At the inner 
side of the mouth of the shell the coil which 
enters it is*painted—no other word will answer—a 
glossy jet black. This pigment looks exactly as if 
it had been applied with a stiff brush, and then 
varnished. In places the edge of it is not finished 
quite evenly, and spots of the zebra pattern are 
visible underneath. 

The interior baffles all attempt at description. 
Nothing in nature—the wonderful crimson of the 
cardinal flower, the glittering beauty of the dia- 
mond, the marvellous painting of tropic orchids, 
or the glorious scales of the tarpon—can surpass 
in richness and delicacy of color the inner walls 
and chambers of this shell. 

As the animal grows it moves forward, and the 
rim of the shell also grows. By and by when the 
shell has extended far enough, the nautilus has a 
sort of May-day moving. There then grows up 
just back of him a new concave partition, and 
another chamber is added to the shell, and against 


Caswell and the others, when they come back in more away on the snow. He was in the act of | this wall the hinder part of the animal rests. 
the spring, if we let these thieving Siwashes carry | drawing his bow, and an instant later the arrow | 


off everything we’ve got! I will 
supplies with my life if necessary. Our lives may 
depend on keeping them safe.” 


I shrugged my shoulders. I did not at all fancy 


defend those | struck the door. } 


I fired at him, and he appeared to drop in the | 
snow. Following my shot, Clement fired twice | 
from one of the port-holes. We now heard out- | 


the idea of firing on those wretched savages, who cries near the store-camp—the first that had been 


probably had very little notion what they were | made. 
| looked ont. 


doing. 


Clement withdrew his gun-barrel and 


Through the whole, extending back to the very 
beginning, there runs a small, silvery tube, called 
a siphunele, the object of which is not quite clear. 
It has been thought that it was used to fill the 
shell, at will, with water or air possibly, and thus 
enable it to sink or rise. 

The little we know of the life distories of 
these animals comes mostly from Rumph, an old 
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Dutch aatentiies who voyaged in the South Seas. 
He asserted that troops of the nautili sailed 
about on the surface of the sea in fine weather, 
and that after taking in their arms the shell 
capsized and they sank to the bottom. 
doubted now whether they ever rise to the surface, 














Nautilus. 


and it is probable that the 
siphuncle merely holds a kind 
of spinal cord to connect the 
whole shell with the animal 
and keep it alive. 

A specimen was dredged by 
the Challenger off the Viti Is- 
lands, in three hundred and 
twenty fathoms. It is known 
that the nautili ordinarily live 
at considerable depths. 

The natives catch them in 
baskets made something like 
rat-traps; an opening in the top with a circle of 


sharpened arms pointing inward and downward | 


admits them, but prevents their escape. 

The stories of their sailing are mere fables. It 
is quite probable that the troops of nautili that 
Rumph saw were argonauts. 

There are perhaps four or five species of 
Argonauta. As they are true floating mollusks, 
passing their lives on the open ocean, they have a 
wide distribution, and are found the world over 
in warm seas. 

Poets and writers, from the time of Aristotle 
down, have wasted a great deal of sentiment and 
poetry in telling how this mollusk put out its 
arms as oars and rowed its fairy boat, or spread 
its sail and was wafted over the blue sea. The 
poetry and sentiment would hr.v2 been very fine 
if applied to something with winch the writers 
were acquainted. 

It seems almost a pity to have to say that the 
argonaut never rows its boat at all, nor spreads 
an inch of sail, since it has none to spread; that it 
is never wafted by the breeze any more than a 
piece of bark or a chip would be. Its arms, as it 
floats, are pressed close to its sides and their ends 
are spread on the water, for the very good reason 
that the shell is a sharp-keeled, high-pooped 
affair, and if not steadied would certainly capsize. 


But in this instance the truth is stranger by far | 


than the fiction to which we have so long 
listened. To a lady, Madame Jeannette Power, 


who lived at Naples and studied and even kept in 


confinement these extraordinary shell-fish, we are 
indebted for most that we know of them. I know | 
of no more wonderful creature in the animal 
kingdom. 

The female sometimes reaches the size of the 


nautilus, and strangely enough, it is she alone | 
The male is a trifling, insignifi- | 


that has a shell. 
cant-appearing fellow, not more than an inch in 
length, and is totally naked; a mere satellite, as 
it were, to the female. 

The delicate, corrugated structure which she 
carries is in no true sense a shell, but merely 
serves as a kind of cradle for her body, and as a 
nest, if I may so call it, for in the inner whorls 
are contained the eggs and young. All other 
shell-bearing mollusks are firmly attached to their 
shells by powerful muscles; but the argonaut is 
not attached to hers at all. She might be lifted 
out and placed in another similar-sized empty 
case without the least damage. 

I have said that the argonaut does not sail, 
that it has nothing to answer the purpose of 
canvas. But wonderful to relate, it may with 
tolerable propriety be called a steamer. 

Just beneath the head, under the circle of arms, 
a tube projects forward; and by pumping water 
into its body through another opening and 
violently ejecting it through this tube, it is enabled 
to swim or steam backward at a rapid rate. The 
jet propels it as the rush of fire throws up a 
rocket. A steamboat has been built on this plan, 
the idea having been taken from this mollusk, 
and it has been found to work as a principle 
of locomotion, though not with efficiency or 
economy. ‘ 

The shell is not thicker than brown paper, and 
is as brittle as glass. Hence, though the argonaut 
is found floating on the sea by thousands, its 
beautiful covering is generally shattered in frag- 
ments when it reaches the shore, and is therefore 
rare in collections. 

In one of the cases of the Smithsonian Institution 
there is a tray of twenty-six specimens, ranging 
from two fo six inches in diameter, which were 
all collected near La Guayra, Venezuela, at the 
same time. 


It is | 


| Once, along the low, exposed shores of a small 
West Indian cay, which were composed of cruel, 
sharp coral rocks, I found, far above the ordinary 
tides, hundreds of young shells of a beautiful 
cyprea, so frail that a breath would have almost 
broken them; yet scarcely one was fractured. 

Again, on the reefs of the Island of Key West 
I saw millions of the lovely Janthinas, or violet- 
snails, forming a glowing purple belt. These 
jelly-like animals in their gossamer shells could 
not have been lifted from the sea with a dip-net 
and landed with as little damage as they had 
received. 

I can only conclude that in these rare instances 
some great, overwhelming sea had borne these 
frail waifs far inland upon its heaving breast, 








Argonaut 


and then at the point of its farthest progress it 
had laid them down upon the shore as gently and 
| lovingly as a mother would lay down her infant. 
Cuas. T. Smmpson. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
STABILITY. 


So thine own soul commend thee in thy wa 
Faint not, nor swerve from thine accept 
Most diffident when men most lou praise, 

And unabashed beneath their harshest blame. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


‘sim, 


* 
* 





THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


It was no easy matter for Mr. Gladstone to 
find an acceptable successor to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne as Viceroy of India. Custom requires 
that the governor-general shall be a member of 
the House of Lords of high rank; and it is the 
practice of English premiers to appoint one of 
their own party. 

It happens that the question of Irish home rule 

has driven from Mr. Gladstone's support almost 
every peer of the realm except those who were 
created peers by him, and those who hold office in 
his government. The Earl of Elgin, upon whom 
the viceroyalty has been conferred, is one of eight 
lords only whom the London Times enumerated 
as having voted for home rule who were under no 
| obligation to Mr. Gladstone. 
The position was first offered to Sir Henry 
Norman, a soldier of great experience, and 
| accepted by him. But the appointment was not 
| well received, and as the health of Sir Henry was 
really not good, he assigned that,—one true reason, 
| no doubt,—for changing his mind and declining 
the office. 

Little interest is felt in this country in the gov- 
ernment of India. Yet the viceroy rules over 
| one-fifth of the human race, subject to a certain 
control by the home government, and occupies a 

position surpassed in grandeur by only four 
rulers, the Queen of England, the Emperors of 
Germany and Russia, and the President of the 
| United. States. 

The task of goveruing India is one of great 
difficulty, owing to the vast extent of territory, 
the number of lately independent and still mutu- 
ally hostile states which make up the empire, and 
the differences of race and religion of the people. 

How are these three hundred millions gov- 
erned? Roughly speaking, by fifteen hundred 
English gentlemen, one thousand civilians and 
five hundred officers, who constitute the imperial 
service, or in other words are the empire. Behind 
them is an army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, of whom two-thirds are native troops 
—seventy-four thousand only being English 
soldiers. 

With this force they have held in check the 
turbulent races so well that, as a native prince 
said, not long ago, ‘‘A shot has not been fired in 
India for five and thirty years.” It takes twelve 
millions of armed men to keep the nations of 
Christian Europe from flying at each other's 
throats. If the standing army of heathen India 
was as large in proportion, there would be forty 
soldiers where now there is one. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that all governing powers are absorbed by these 
fifteen hundred foreigners with the viceroy at 
their head. They constitute the supreme con- 
trolling body, but practically the administration 
of India is in the hands of the natives of the 
country. 

The clerkships exclusively and the great major- 
ity of revenue and judicial offices are held by 














them, while nearly a third of the peninsula con- 
sists of semi-independent states in which the 
whole machinery of the government is in the 
hands of native princes, under the guidance of a 
single British Resident. 

It is the proud and truthful boast of England, 
amply confirmed by native testimony, that her 
Indian empire is ruled by men absolutely free 
from corruption, the bane of Oriental rulers, 
never wilfully oppressive and who rarely blundeg. 
Their marvellous success is shown by the pros- 
perity of the country which they govern. 

During the last decade the population has 
increased greatly, and the wealth and commerce 
of the country still more. Railroads, canals, 
schools, and other accompaniments of Western 
civilization have been introduced on a large scale. 

Upon the new viceroy it will rest, as much as it 
can upon any one man, to carry on this grand 
civilizing work, to maintain this pax Britannica 
by which the sum of human happiness within a 
generation’s life has been so largely increased. 


-/ 
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For the Companion. 
UPON A CRUTCH. 


Upon a crutch—her girlish face 
Alight with love and tender grace— 
ughing she limps from place to place, 

Upon a crutch. 

And you and I who reer through 

A rose-leaf world of dawn and dew, 

We cry to heaven overmuch, 

We rail and frown at Sate, while she 

And many more in agony, 

Are brave and patient, strong and true, 
Upon a crutch. 

ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


———————<—@e—___ és 


“VIGILANT” AND “VALKYRIE.” 


During the first fortnight of October an inter- 
esting series of trials between the American 





across seas for an almost sure beating, sailing her 
gallantly in all weathers, and owning with good 
grace that she has been fairly outfooted. 

There is good reason to wish that future chal- 
lengers may be as amiable, for when an inter- 
national struggle ends in compliments all round 
the two peoples are helped to a degree of good- 
fellowship that may have happy effects in very 
important concerns. 


— 
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AN AMERICAN EXHIBIT. 


The roof of the Woman’s Building at the World’s 
Fair was densely crowded at luncheon and dinner 
time, when three thousand people were fed daily. 
One day when the number was greatest at noon 
time, the wire ropes of one of the elevators parted 
just as a car filled with people reached the ground 
floor. The weight carried it down a foot below the 
floor with a grinding crash which was heard 
throughout the building. 

The occupants of the car were greatly alarme:, 
and fell over one another in attempting to escape 
from the cage. The crash caused a momentary 
panic on the upper stairways leading from the 
café and the restaurant, and there was a stampede 
for the lower galleries. In the café there was a 
general movement from the tables toward the 
doors. 

At this critical moment an outcry of “fire” was 
raised in the lower corridor, and repeated in the 
upper stairways. The cashier at the entrance of 
the roof-garden fainted from excitement. A gen- 
eral panic seemed imminent, as men, women and 





| children swarmed about the entrance. 


In that moment of intense excitement, a white- 


| haired man displayed remarkable coolness. Stand- 


Vigilant and the British Valkyrie proved that our | 
designers of yachts are still superior to any other. | 


They raced for the famous ‘‘America cup” which 
our yachtsmen have held since 1851 as a challenge 
trophy for the world. 

Nothing was lacking to make the Vigilant- 
Valkyrie match satisfactory. Both vessels had 
outpaced their speediest home rivals. Both were 
sailed with skill of the highest order in winds 
varying from the mildest zephyrs to a strong 
gale. At each finish the Vigilant was well in 
front. 

Yet the performances of the Valkyrie were so 
good that the main question is somewhat more 
disputable than ever since 1870, when first the 
British sent a keel yacht across seas to be beaten 
by a centreboarder for the cup. That question is: 
Can a keel yacht be built that will be capable of 
outfooting the best American centreboarder ? 

The recent races proved once more that the best 
existing centreboarder can beat the best existing 
keel, except, perhaps, in extraordinary conditions 
and on one point of sailing. In zephyrs the Vai- 
kyrie seemed to drift faster than the Vigilant one 
day and slower on another. In beating against a 
heavy gale the British boat, having the best of the 
start, held a little more than her own. But the 
Vigilant always won, and easily defeated her 
rival in such winds as those in which yachts are 
usually sailed. 

It is well that the British should be able to feel 
that their yacht made no bad showing. Were 
they once convinced that no keel yacht can win 
the cup they might become less zealous in their 
efforts to improve that type. The doubt that 
exists has stimulated the designers on both sides 
of the ocean to do their best. The result is a 
great improvement in both types; and now a 
combination of the two is being rapidly developed 
which seems not unlikely to become ‘‘better all 
round”’ than either. 

Moreover, ingenuity is being continually directed 
to the discovery of quite new designs, new rig- 
ging, new arrangements for combining safety 
with speed. All the knowledge gained in experi- 
ments on yachts goes to benefit in some degree the 
important art of ship-building in general. So i 
may be justly said that the “‘America cup"’ races 





are not merely sport, but of large value to the | 


world. 

As the record now stands our original cup- 
winner, the America, easily beat every fast yacht 
on the other side of the ocean forty-two years 
ago; and in nineteen separate races against eight 
British challengers our cup-defenders have won 
eighteen times. The Livonia, in 1871, came in 
ahead once, and was beaten in four races of the 
series of five. 

From that time until this year the match was 
for the “best two in three.”” The new deed of 
gift under which the races were held this vear 
and will be held hereafter makes the match the 
best three in five. 

The eight contests were not all so promotive of 
international good-will as fhe last, in which Lord 
Dunraven was challenger. Formerly several dis- 
agreeable disputes arose between the yachtsmen 
concerned, because all the arrangements for racing 
had not been clearly agreed on beforehand. On 
this occasion they had been settled with minute 
prevision, so that all was fairness, good will, and 
cheerful recognition by each side of the merits of 
the other. a 

A popular cartoonist has pictured ‘Uncle Sam” 
as addressing “John Bull” in this case with, 
“John, I'm sorry you didn't win, but I'm glad I 
didn’t lose.”” This fairly reflects the general 
feeling with which Americans view the spectacle 
of a gentleman bringing the best British boat 





ing at the entrance he called out in a clear, ringing 
voice: “Keep your seats! Keep your seats! There 
is no danger if you remain quiet.” 

Those who were nearest to him were reassured 
by his composure and self-possession. They fell 
back with the consciousness of having been unnec- 
essarily frightened. 

“Whatis the matter?” shouted a chorus of voices. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” exclaimed the man, without 
a trace of excitement in his voice. “Keep quiet, 
and go back to the tables. If you run for the 
doors, there will be a stampede, and the women 
will be crushed and trampled under foot. Every 
one must go back to his place.”’ 

The warning was not given a moment too soon. 
The white-haired man with his bright eyes and 
cheery face commanded confidence. His words 
were taken up by a score of voices. “Go back to 
your seats!” and “There is no danger!” were 
repeated from mouth to mouth. The crowd fell 
back. Order was restored, and luncheon went on 
as before. 

The gentleman, who with so much composure 
had prevented serious disaster, did not know what 
had happened, but he did know that there was 
probably greater peril from panic than from any 
other source. He inspired others with a sense of 
security, and succeeded so well that the panic- 
stricken people laughed in spite of themselves: 

A frightened crowd seems almost unmanageable. 
Force of character alone can direct it. The deter- 
mined coolness of the gray-haired gentleman 
fortunately allayed the fright, and was distinctly 
an American characteristic. 


* 
4 





TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


A well-known Scotch professor was noted for his 
hot temper and vehement candor, as well as for his 
profound scholarship. 

At the opening of a college term, the boys 
observed that he was unusually irritable and 
harsh. The applicants for admission ranged them- 
selves for examination in a line below his desk. 

“Show your papers!” he ordered. 

One lad held his paper up awkwardly in his left 
hand. 

“Hold it up properly, sir, in your right hand!” 
commanded the master. 

The new pupil muttered something, but kept his 
left hand raised. 

“The right hand, ye loon!” thundered the pro- 
fessor. 

The boy, growing very pale, lifted his right arm. 
It was a burned stump. The hand was gone. 

The boys burst into indignant hisses, but the 
professor had leaped down from the platform, and 
| had thrown his arm about the boy’s shoulders. 

“Eh, laddie, forgive me!” he cried, breaking 
into broad Scotch, as he always did when greatly 
excited. “I did’na ken! But,” turning to the 
class, with swimming eyes, “I thank God He has 
given me gentlemen to teach—who can ca’ me to 
account when I go astray.” 

“After that day,” wrote one of the boys, years 
afterward, “every man there was his firm friend 
and liegeman. He had won us all by that one 
frank speech.” 

The change which fifty years has made in the 
relation between teacher and taught has been very 
great. The boy of the last century looked up to 
his master with the fear of the waiting lash, below 
all other emotions or motives. 

The best teacher of to-day is well described in 
the words of a great German educator, as one 
“who takes the position of an older kinsman to his 
pupils; climbing the same ladder as they, but a 
little higher up.” 

But the boy who trusts his teacher as the truest 
of gentlemen is learning from him something 
better than Latin and Greek. 


* 
> 





PHILOSOPHICAL KNITTING. 


When it is difficult to choose a gift for a friend, 
undoubtedly the best plan is to give something 
that one has been at some pains to make. 

One can imagine that Catherine the Great, em- 
press of Russia, and Voltaire, the French philoso- 
pher, might have been puzzled to know what really 
welcome presents to send each other, since the 
empress had everything that wealth could buy, and 
the philosopher’s wants were few and simple. 

The two were cordial friends, and carried on a 
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brilliant correspondence for years. A friend of | very busy, and it is necessary to be very busy for 


Voltaire who had seen the great philosopher knit, 
tells this story of an exchange of attentions 
between him and the empress. 

Catherine once had the pleasant idea of sending 
her correspondent an ivory snuff-box, which she 
made herself—probably with some assistance. 

Voltaire was much pleased with the gift. He 
took a few knitting lessons of his niece, and then 
sent to Catherine the beginning of a pair of white 


a@ young man to make such a sum in s0 short a 
time.” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Brown, “but you don’t know how 
busy I have been. I have spent itall! There isn’t 
|a dollar left. Yes, I have spent it, on principle. 
| There are two kinds of extravagance; that which 
| comes from love of display, and that which springs 
from contempt of wealth. Mine is the last! If 1 
| became rich I should be indolent, and lose in fame 


silk stockings which he had knitted himself, with | what I gained in money. That is not the case with 


some witty and graceful verses in which he said 
that having received a man’s work from her hands, 
he begged her to accept a woman’s work from his. 


_— 
> 





SHAM KNOWLEDGE. 


It is easy enough to learn what the gipsies would 
call the “patter” of various professions. One can 
discourse learnedly, on leaving a concert hall, 


| all, perhaps, but it is with me!” 

| Mr. Rawle smiled indulgently at his brilliant 

| pupil, who could never be brought to confess that 
his extravagance was anything less than a matter 
of ‘conscience. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each New Subscriber whose name is re- 


concerning the value of the music he has heard; | ceived by us in November and December, with 
or he may criticise a picture, with the proper | $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will send 


references to “ foreshortening,” 
“middle distance,” and the rest of it. 


“high-lights,” | Tue Companion from 


the date the name is 
| received until January 1, 1894, and for a full 


“It is a fine poem; yes, a very fine poem,” said a | year from that date. 


would-be critical friend to an author, “but you 
will excuse me for saying I don’t think you have a 


perfect understanding of the sonnet form. The | 


pause hardly comes in the right place.” 

The author bowed and smiled merrily, and 
afterward a common friend said to him: 

“You seem to take criticism very cheerfully.” 


“Bless you,” said he, “that isn’t criticism, but it | year in advance. 


**Sweet Charity.” 


| times, reproduced in colors from the original 
| painting by J. L. G. Ferris, will be sent free to 
all new, and renewing, subscribers, who pay a 
This picture must be seen to 


amuses Tom to deliver it. The poem he was talk- | be appreciated. 


ing about isn’t a sonnet at all. It has nineteen 
lines.” 
Agassiz was once asked what he thought of an 


attack made on his scientific position by a certain 





NEWSPAPER ENMITIES. 
Mr. Murat Halstead, writing in “The Making of 


scholar and thinker who had a book knowledge of | a Newspaper” about his early editorial experi- 


the different theories advocated by the representa- 
tives of science, and decided that Agassiz must be 
ranked in the second or third class. He burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“Why, just think of it,” he said, “he undertakes 
to fix my place among zodlogists, and he is not a 
zoologist himself! Why, he has never even been 
an observer!” 

It often happens that the men who rea 
subject from beginning to end, so far as a human 
being may, are those who have least time to talk 
about it. So there are long silences to be filled by 


the people who are content with seeming to know, | 


and few of them have the self-control to resist the 
temptation. 
cinta tesetlilpiianiacend sain 
UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


A Pittsburg paper states that from a single small 
post-office in the Pennsylvania mining districts an 


lly know a | 


| falling fast. 
| Hammond wrote rapidly for almost an hour, when, 
| With an expression of gratification that his work 


average of two thousand dollars monthly is sent | 


to Hungary by miners. The county of Cambria 
sends about one hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand dollars yearly to foreign countries — the 
savings of Hungarian and other foreign miners. 
The great mining and manufacturing districts in 
Allegheny, Westmoreland and Fayette counties 
send still larger sums. 

Besides the sums transmitted by matl and ex- 
press, great quantities of coined gold are carried 

ack by foreign laborers returning to their old 
homes. 

In one way itis creditable on the part of foreign- 
born laborers that they are able and willing to 
save so much from the product of their toil. But 
is the competition fair to the American worker? 

These Hungarians and Poles rarely bring their 
families with them. They live herded together in 
rough boarding shanties. Their fare is not only 
coarse and cheap, but according to all American 
ideas is repulsive and unwholesome. 

They spend little in this country; they send and 
take all they possibly can away from it. The vast 
majority have no intention of becoming citizens of 
the United States, and only dimly understand what 
citizenship means. 

What chance in the wages-market is there, against 
competition of this sort, for the self-respecting 
American-born laborer who wishes to live decently, 
to marry and bring up a family respectably, to be 
a citizen well-educated enough to vote intelli- 
gently? 

We cannot expect our workingmen to be of a 
higher standard of civilization than those of Hun- 
gary or Italy if we deliberately put them under 
the same conditions. 


> 





TURNER’S OPINION. 


Mr. John Saddler, an English engraver, told this 
story of a beneficial criticism which he received 
when a young man from the great painter, Turner. 
Mr. Turner’s opinion as expressed was not easily 
forgotten. 

Saddler was an apprentice to George Cooke, 
who engraved Turner’s “Southern Coast of Eng- 
land.” 

While Saddler was pupil to Cooke, he took a 
plate for Turner’s inspection. Scanning the plate 
with his eagle eye, which Saddler said he never 
saw equalled except in Sir Edwin Landseer, he 
asked, “Who did this plate, my boy?” 

“Mr. Cooke, sir.” 

“Go and tell your master he is bringing you on 
very nicely, especially in lying.” The boy himself 
had done a good portion of the plate. 


* 
+ 





PRINCIPLE. 


David Paul Brown, the well-known Philadelphia 
lawyer was, even as a youth, very careless of 
money. Moreover he used to say that this disre- 
gard of wealth was a matter of principle. He 
studied law with William Rawle, and one day 
preceptor and student met, after the latter had 
attained a high position at the bar. 

“My dear Mr. Rawle,” said Mr. Brown, “fifteen 
years ago I gave you my check for four hundred 
dollars, in return for your valuable legal instruc- 
tion. Since that time, I find I have received 
upward of oné hundred thousand dollars for pro- 
fessional services.” 

“T know,” replied the preceptor, “you have been 


ences, speaks of Charles Hammond of the Cincin- 
| nati Gazette as the Ohio editor who was paramount 
in the forties and fifties. He was a Whig, an ardent 
supporter of Henry Clay, and in general a very 
dignified and severe sort of man. Mr. Halstead 
tells one story, however, which shows that he must 
have had other qualities. 


Mr. Hammond and Robert T. Lytle, the most 
accomplished Democrat of his day in Ohio, had 
been out together on a long walk, when it occurred 
to the editor of the Gazette that he was expected 
to furnish a leader for the next day, and must 
make haste to do so. 

Lytle, loath to part with such good company, 
followed him, making an unaccustomed appear- 
ance ina Whig office. The shades of night were 
ytle patiently held a candle while 


was well done, he thanked his friend for his polite 
and gracious attention, called a printer, handed 
him the copy, mentioned that he did not care to 


men resumed their promenade and finished the 
festival. 

The next day it occurred to Lytle to look into the 
Gazette and see what had been produced by the 
pen of a ready writer while he held the candle; 
and to his surprise and disgust, that gradually 
became amusement, he found that it was a very 
bright, and he thought extravagantly overdone, 
though not absolutely malicious, assault upon him- 
self, in which his shortcomings as a politician 
were unsparingly reviewed, but his personal 
cleverness admitted with a fanny pretence of 
reluctance. 


WAVES ON THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 

A correspondent of The Companion recently 
witnessed a most convincing proof of the weight 
of the salt-laden waters of the Great Salt Lake. 
A strong gale of wind was blowing over the lake, 
and driving its surface into low, white-capped 
ridges, while along the shore the foam lay like flat 
banks of new-fallen snow. If it had passed across 
a lake of fresh water of equal extent that wind 
would unquestionably have produced such an 
agitation of its surface that navigation in small 
boats would have been difficult if not highly 
perilous. 


But the waters of the Great Salt Lake, although 
driven into ridges as just remarked, showed a 
curious resistance to’the wind and the waves, 
rising to only a _— elevation, moved along with 
an appearance of lethargy that the eye par. Fi not 
but notice. 

Yet there was an immense momentum stored up 
in those low, heavy, slow-moving waves. Ventur- 
ing into the water at a point where the depth did 
not exceed four feet the observer found that it was 
impossible to stand against them. Their sheer 
weight swept him resistlessly along. 

The curious buoyancy of the water, containing 
twenty-two per cent. of salt in solution, increased 
the helplessness of the bather. He was not sub- 
merged, as sometimes occurs in the Atlantic 
breakers, but was lifted and carried like a cork. 

It would probably have been impossible to dive 
through an on-coming wave after the manner 
practised by bathers along the Atlantic coast. In 
the Great Salt Lake people are not drowned through 
sinking, but strangled while still afloat. The bitter 
water may enter the air passages with fatal effect, 
but the body continues to float until it reaches the 
shore, or is picked up. 


BADLY FRIGHTENED. 

Innumerable experiences prove that all “ghost 
stories” have a rational explanation, and that 
some natural cause can be found for any seem- 
ingly supernatural occurrence. Sometimes it 
requires great coolness and self-possession to 
remember this, but the effort to do so is worth 
making, for it may save life or reason. A striking 
illustration of this was the tragic experience of a 
Dutch painter, named Penteman, who lived in the 
eighteenth century. 


Penteman had a commission which required the 
portrayal of skeletons, death’s-heads, and other 
objects intended to inspire contempt for the fri- 
volities and vanities of the time. 

In order to have models before him he painted 
his picture in an anatomical museum. One day he 
had been sketching the ghastly objects which sur- 
rounded him, when he fell asleep. 

Suddenly he was awakened by an extraordinary 
noise. He was horrified to see all the death’s- 
heads nodding and grimacing, and the skeletons 
oan about, and waving their fleshless arms 
madly in the air. 

Penteman fled from the frightful scene, and 
escaped into the street. He was picked up uncon- 
scious and half-dead with fright. 

As soon as he was rational, it was explained to 
him that there had been an earthquake, and that 
that had caused the commotion among the anatom- 
ical specimens, but the shock bad been too severe, 
he died in a few days. 





A charming picture of a young lady of colonial | 


see the proof, and the two distinguished gentle- | 


| ANTED—GLASSWORKERS. A few 
(Adv. | more competent, sober workmen will be 
given employment at blowing, pressing, finish- 
ing and gathering. Steady work at good wages 
guaranteed to good men. Applications will 
be considered and acted on in the order in 
which they are received, and in all cases should 
state the position applicant is best qualified 
|to fill, references, etc. Apply in person or 
| by letter at once to any or all of the following, 
| viz. : 
R. J. Beatty, Supt. United States Glass 
Co., Tiffen, Ohio. 
D. C. JENKINS, Supt. United States Glass 
Co., Gas City, Indiana. 
JoserpH ANDERSON, Gen. Manager United 
States Glass Co., Pittsburg, Penna. 


White Teeth.—*Brown’s Camphorated 8 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 





Highest Honors at Chicago. 
Four medals with diplomas awarded 
Burnett’s Standard Flavoring Extracts 
and other preparations. (Adv. 








Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


This 


preparation 
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NICE THINGS TO EAT 


++» AND... 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. 








Send stamp for free copy_of our dainty book of for its 
over 200 new recipes. Mention this paper. a 
T. KINCSFORD & SON, OSWECO, N. Y. surprising 
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complexion 
clear and 
beautiful. 
Rough, Hard, 
Irritated Skin, 


Chapped Hands, 
Face and Lips. 





ed AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla, in classing it as a| 
strictly scientific prod- 
‘uct, and entitled to a 
place at the Exposition. 
No other. sarsaparilla 
‘was admitted. 














Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
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UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 
A TRIAL BOTTLE 


with a book descripti 
{ 


Scaly Eruptions, 
Eczema, etc. 


ve and testimonials sent for 6 cts. 
0 cover cost). 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, GO cents per bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 
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Lost—a lame back 


Continuous desk work, a cold, or an 
overstrain of the muscles causes 
much suffering with back-aches. As 
a help to nature, as a remedy for 
the stiffness of the muscles, and 
as a cure for the pain and aches 
—even without cessation of labor — 
there is nothing that can be compared 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT $19.00 


That Will Save Money. 
The New Companion Sewing Ma- 


chine is equal to the best, but it costs you 
only $19.00. Send for the Machine now. 
Winter sewing is at hand. 

VE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
everything you claim for it. It is the lightest 
sewing machine ever sewed on. It equals 
the $65 machines, and is perfect in every re- 
spect. I can’t see how you sell it for the small 
sum of $19.—E. 8. Kemp, Merselltown, Texas, 

My wife wishes me to state that she is well 
pleased with the machine that you so promptly 
shipped to her. She says it does as good wor 
as one purchased by her mother costing $75, 
and that she does not see how you can afford 
to sell at such a low figure.—T. T. VON KAm- 
ECKE, Grafton, Mass. 

Description.—This is a High Arm, Lock- 
Stitch, Four Drawer Machine of the latest 
pottera. It is Light-Running, has a Nickel- 
Plated Hand Wheel, Extension Drop-Leaf, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Stitch Regulator 
with Seale, a Self-Setting Needle,an Equalized 
Tension, and is adapted forall classes of work. 
The running parts of the Machine are Case- 
Hardened Steel, with adjustable bearings. 
The Wood-work is Oak, handsomely finished. 
Full Set of Attachments in Velvet- 
Lined Box and our Five Years’ Warrant 
accompanies each Machine. 

Until further notice we will deliver the 
New Companion Sewin Machine, 
freight prepaid, to any railroad freight office 
east of Colorado for $19.00. Or at any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing or Montana, or at any railroad freight 
office west of these four states, for $22.00. 

If you order a machine and are not satisfied 
with it, after a fifteen days’ trial, it can be re- 
turned and the full amount paid will be re- 
funded. //lus. Cir. of this Sewing Macinne, FRE E. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BRISTOLMAN’S TRAP. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


It was in the days of the black flag, and of the 
nimble keel coppered to the bends, and of that 
square of blood-red banting which, when run aloft 
to the maintopmast-head, signified “No quarter!” 
A round-bowed Bristol trader, a bark of about 
four hundred and sixty tons, three months out 
from the Avon and bound to Savanna la Mar, lay 
helpless off that Jamaican port in what is known 
to sailors as a “sheet calm.” 


The water floated like a breast of liquid glass, | 


and a solemn, long-drawn heave of swell ran 
through it. The Bristol trader, 
in strict correspondence with 
her proportions, rolled very 
uncomfortably indeed from 
side to side, bringing her wide 
spaces of canvas into the mast 
with many savage-sounding 
whacks, until the atmosphere 
all about seemed filled with 
the noise of exploding artil- 
lery. 

The heat was intense; the 
hour about two in the after- 
noon. The dark blue land 
about Blewfield’s Bay swam 
in the steamy haze, and writh- 
ed as though it lived. 

Seaward the junction of 
heaven and water was scarce- 
ly distinguishable in the par- 
ched and brassy air. The land 
went sloping into mere films, 
and nothing showed upon the 
face of the ocean save a large 
cutter-rigged vessel, lifting 
and sinking upon the swell at 
the distance of about two 
miles away from the Bristol 
trader in the direction of 
Blewtield’s Bay. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” said the 
master of the Bristol ship, 
“drop the hand-lead over the 
side and observe the vessel’s 
drift.” 

This was done, and the rate 
of drift reported. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rogers, the 
captain, to his mate, “it is not 
my intention to founder upon 
a bottom of coral or go to 
pieces on St. John’s Point. 
Clew up and haul down every- 
thing light, and let go the 
anchor.” 

These orders were 
executed. The seamen made 
the decks busy with their 
figures in active motion, and 
the chain cable roared hoarse- 
ly as the weight of the big 
anchor swept it smoking 
through the hawsepipe. 

Some half-dozen male pas- 
sengers—women there were 
none—lounged upon the little 
poop in the sultry shadow 
cast by the awning. It was 
disheartening to see the nar- 
row entrance to Savanna la 
Mar almost within reach of a twenty-four pounder’s 
throw of its ball, and to be as little able to enter it 
as to walk to it. 

“How long is this going to last?” exclaimed a 
planter. 


duly 


“Perhaps a week, sir,” answered Captain Rogers, | 


a large, short, purple-faced man who hated to be 
asked questions. | 

The planter rolled the yellow “whites” of his 
eyes to the heavens and tossed his hands, with a 
malediction betwixt his teeth. 

“What's that yonder, coming round that corner 
of land?” exclaimed another passenger, pointing 


to the line of coast which the rolling cutter lay | 


becalmed abreast of. 

Captain Rogers went to the companion-way, 
picked up the ship’s telescope and levelled it. 

“A piccaroon!” he exclaimed; and the roar of 
his voice went in thunder along the decks as he 
bawled to his livelies to tumble up and load the 
carronades, and to see all ready with the small 
arms, and to stand by to sink the scoundrels, 
should they dare attempt the ship. But it was 
speedily evident that the pirate’s quarry was the 
cutter, and not the Bristol merchantman. 

The piccaroon was a long, black schooner, 
setting very low on the water, heavily rigged, 
showing not an inch of canvas as she stealthily 
crawled over the burnished blue heave to the 
impulse of her long oars, or “sweeps,” as though 
she were some gigantic marine reptile forging her 
way through it with movements of her antenne. 

The cutter rolled helpless, with an occasional 
blazing flash sunward as she lifted her wet, 
sparkling copper out of the water. Ona sudden, 
however, and as’ though the men aboard her had 
but just waked from sleep, down dropped her 
swinging, big mainsail, oars were thrown over, 
and she made in the direction of the Bristol trader, 
slipping her cable as she rounded, without 
stopping to buoy her anchor. 

But the piccaroon buzzed fast in her wake. A 
puff of white cloud occasionally broke from her 
bow, and the black ball, ill-aimed, went skimming 
ahead of the cutter in the direction of the Bristol 
merchantman like a parched pea along a table. 

Before the cutter had measured half a mile the 


pirate was alongside and lashing the vessels 
together for boarding, as a spider revolves a fly in 
its web before trotting aloft to dine off it in its 
hole. 

There was some small crackling of blunderbusses 
and pistols, shouts faint in the distance, a little 
lifting of white smoke. The business was then | 
ended, and with true pirate celerity the schooner | 
was making for the blue heap of coast with the 
unhappy cutter towing and rolling and flashing in 
her wake. 

This thievish piece of work had been watched 
with helpless wrath by Captain Rogers and his 
ship’s company, and with no small alarm by the 
passengers. The captain said he could swear to 
the schooner; she was the wickedest of all the 
piccaroon pests of those waters. He pronounced | 
her name, and his face was full of blood with 
temper as he did so. 
| An hour later an inshore breeze sprang up. The 
anchor was swiftly catheaded to a cheery chorus, 
and the Bristol trader was steered for the narrow 
passage to receive a pilot for Savanna la Mar. 

By sundown the ship was moored in harbor, 
and everything was made snug for the night. A 
considerable number of vessels happened to be | 
| assembled in the port, and the picture was one of | 








A Surprise for the Pirates. 


beauty and color when, on the sinking of the sun 
/and to the blast of a heavy piece of ordnance, | 
| some score or two of radiant streaks of bunting | 
| descended fluttering to the deck from peak and) 
masthead. } 

At eight o’clock Captain Rogers went ashore to 
| smoke a pipe in a hotel that was much frequented | 
| in those days by seafaring gentlemen. He entered 
a hot, long room in which already a number of | 
captains, mates and such folk were assembled. | 
The atmosphere was thick with tobacco-smoke. 

Much was made of Rogers, as a man newly | 
arrived from England. One thing leading to | 
another, our captain presently referred to the | 
piccaroon incident he had witnessed outside the | 
port. 

“That schooner was undoubtedly the Santa | 
Margarita,” exclaimed a shipmaster. 

“The cutter was from Kingston,” said another. 
“All the owner has in the wide world was in her. 
He is a ruined man, I fear,” and he fetched the 
table a mighty thwack with his great fist as he | 
heaped a variety of sea-blessings upon the pirate | 
schooner. 

“The impudence of that Santa Margarita,” 
exclaimed a mate, a quiet, sober-faced man, “goes 
beyond all invention! She walks off with the 
droghers as a boy with apples out of a field, and 
stoops to such filthy mean work as plundering the 
poor John Canoes.” 

“She was playing just the same pranks when I 
was last here,” said Captain Rogers. ‘Has there 
been nothing with a pennant at its masthead 
washing about these waters of late? How is it 
that the epaulets are allowing this little cruiser to 
have it all her own way?” 

“The Firefly was down here on a cruise three or 
four weeks ago,” said one of the captains, “and 
| chased the Margarita for six hours. I’d have 
| thought she would have loitered till she’d snugged 
| the gang of cutthroats under her own hatches.” 
“She was called away to carry despatches,” said 
some one. 

“The Firefly’s not a patch on the Margarita in 
sailing,” exclaimed a shipmaster. “I’m junked if 
she didn’t scandalize her mainsail out of sheer 
bravado when the Firefly was winking at her with 


| 











| commanded by any of you, that’s going to look at 


| why, she came buzzing out this afternoon from 


| watching her welking off with the cutter. 


| notion was to be under command so as to get away 


| the sea line, more particularly in the direction of 


a bow-chaser a couple of miles astern dead in her 
wake!” 

“ That’s where it is!” cried Captain Rogers. “If 
it was not for the greased lightning of the beggar’s 
keel I’d offer my ship to chase her with, and take 
my chance of a shindy at home for detention if I 
was long in catching her. But bless me, gentle- 
men! There’s nothing in this port, there’s nothing 





her in a breeze of wind; whilst in a dead calm— 


round the corner like a ten-oared galley to the 
thrust of her long sweeps! 

“Yet we ought to nab her, friends,” he concluded, | 
“we ought to nab her. Her existence isa standing | 
degradation to the red flag of our country. A 
thought occurred to me this afternoon whilst I was 
Are we | 
all true men here?” 

He rose as he spoke the words and took a critical 
survey of the people round about him. Indeed, he | 
had need to be wary; for often it happened that | 
the piccaroons of those days were secretly owned | 
or employed by persons who were esteemed of | 
good standing and credit in the West Indian 
colonies. } 

But all the people in the long-room this night | 
were Englishmen and sail- 
ors; every man could have 
named the ship he belonged 
to. Being satisfied on this 
head, Captain Rogers com- 
municated his scheme. 

It was very warmly receiv- 
ed. The offers of assistance | 
were far in excess of the 
requirements of the little 
conspiracy. For an hour or 
so the matter was debated, 
and the company then dis- 
persed, with the understand- 
ing that all was to be in! 
readiness by sunset next 
evening. 

At the hour when the sun 
sank next day, a large sloop, 
hoisting her mainsail and 
stay-foresail, floated quietly 
out of the harbor through the 
narrow passage before a weak 
offshore breeze. The vessel 
was about five-and-twenty 
tons burthen, rigged with one 
mast, and had been lately 
employed in carrying sugar 
along the coast. She was un- 
armed; her flush deck swept 
clear from the taffrail to the 
“eyes.” 

The night that followed sun- 
down was one of rich tropic 
beauty. The moon was at her | 
full. Her wake flowed in a 
river of greenish splendor 
across the black surface of 
the water; but the night beam 
was so clear and piercing that 
the eye easily followed the 
hard, firm sweep of the line 
of the horizon. — 

When the sloop had gained 
an offing of about two miles 
the weak breeze scanted, then 
fell dead, and the hush of the 
night, solemn with its beauty, 
came down upon the sea. 

The sloop let go her anchor, 
but kept her sails hoisted; 
and the whiteness of the 
cloths in the light of the moon 
was like a beacon of white 
fire delicately burning a long 
way off on the ocean. It 
was remarkable that though 
about midnight a light breeze 
sprang up, the sloop showed 
no disposition to get her 
anchor and make a second start for her destination, 
wherever that might be. 

Her sails trembled in the wind. They were 
useless, yet she kept them aloft. Seemingly her 





at any moment by slipping, as the cutter had done 
before the piccaroon walked off with her. 
Sometimes a single figure stumped the deck; 
sometimes three or four. Time after time one or | 
another of those figures would carefully sweep | 





the land, with a binocular glass. But all remained | 
silent and motionless out upon the sea. Nothing 
stirred but a few shreds of steam-white vapor 
sailing athwart the stars, and the water wrinkling 
under the delicate brushing of the breeze. 

Thus passed the night. The dawn broke in a 
violet gleam along the eastern seaboard. Presently 
up rose the sun, and the wide scene of ocean anid 
distant shadow of land was flashed out blue and 
brilliant into the wide, tropic day. 

It was then that the stout, red-faced man, dressed 
in a wide straw hat and an old monkey jacket, 
ceased in his walk to and fro on the sloop, and 
picking up a telescope, knelt down and pointe: it. 

“At last!” he exclaimed, addressing another 





stout, red-faced man alongside of him, clothed in a 

plain sleeved waistcoat and an old pair of Welling- | 
ton boots. “There they are, Perren! and about 
time, too! A pretty long job of waiting this has 
been, certainly !” 

The other man took the glass, directed it, and | 
stared long and keenly through the lenses. } 

“Yes,” said he, “there they are, right enough.” | 

The object at which he pointed the teleséope was | 
a mere black speck as yet in the thin blue haze | 
upon the sea under the land. But she developed 
her bulk apace as she came along, urged by a} 
number of long oars which rose and fell at her | 
sides like hairs of gold. 

She was a low, long, black-hulled schooner, 
unquestionably the identical piccaroon which had 
excited the wrath of Captain Rogers. She showed 
no color, and her sails were furled, for the weak 
draught of wind that now blew was right in her | 
teeth as she came heading direct for the sloop. 

The two stout, red-faced men walked the deck | 


together, and seemed to give no heed to the 
approaching craft. They were the only persons 
visible, and might, for the matter of that, have 
formed the entire crew of the little vessel. The 
schooner drew alongside, and when she was 
within a half-dozen cables’ length some twenty or 
thirty men came tumbling up out of her main 
hatch, and in a trice her deeks were full of people. 

Beauties they were! Never had the eye rested 
upon a choicer assemblage of scoundrels. They 
were black, white and yellow; negroes, chocolate- 
colored Spaniards, renegade Englishmen tawny 


with fierce usage of the sun, draped in as many 


costumes as there were men—in red and blue and 
white shirts, in colored breeches, in grass hats, 
with sashes round their waists, deadly weapons 
strapped to their hips and the butt-end of pistols 
gleaming on their breasts. 

In perfect silence, without the preliminary 
courtesy of so much as a hail, the schooner 
approached. The motions of the rowers were 
directed by signs by a tall, scowling desperado 
who stood near the main rigging. The long 
sweeps were tossed inboards, the helm put down 


| and the vessel, in tragic stillness, ranged alongside 


the sloop. Then the hush was broken by the tall 
ruffian shouting orders to lash the two vessels 
together. 

At this instant the stout, red-faced man, who 
was indeed no less a personage than our friend, 
Captain Rogers, put a whistle to his lips and blew 
shrilly. Both men then whipped off their clothes 
to their shirt-sleeves and sprang for a couple of 
cutlasses concealed behind the mast. 

In a breath, in response to the summons of the 
whistle, a whole mass of powerful men came 
pouring out of the hatch of the sloop. They were 
armed to the teeth, and as they rushed up they 
delivered one of those vast, hurricane “hurrahs” 
which, as delivered by British throats, have been 
known again and again to paralyze the enemy. 

“Now, my friends,” roared Captain Rogers, 
“now we have them! Total submission or no 
quarter!” 

The fine old fellow sprang for the rail, and was 
followed by the mass of men, all of them captains 
and mates of merchantmen, except some half- 
dozen able seamen. 

Never was there a deadlier, more heroic boarding 
rush. It was an affair of about five minutes only. 
Howls and yells, cuts and thrusts, the gleam of 


| brandished steel, the crackling of pistols, followed 


by some dozen of the miscreants jumping over- 
board whilst the rest were driven, bleeding and 
shrieking for mercy, down the hatch! 

There are aged men who still talk of this memo- 
rable capture. By three o’clock in the afternoon 
the little sloop and her prize, the schooner, had 
floated safely through the narrow passage and 
entered the harbor of Savanna la Mar where, their 
arrival being confidently expected and eagerly 
awaited, they were received by thunderous salvos 
from the guns of the numerous merchantmen. 

Seven of the captured pirates, the most desperate 
cutthroats of the gang, were gibbeted along the 
coast, and dangled in chains for mcny a long 
month afterward. The rest were variously dis- 
posed of. 

linia eseese 


For the Companion. 


THE ECLIPSE IN BRAZIL. 


The people of the little fishing village of Para 
Curu felt a novel sense of importance when they 
learned that their town had been chosen by the 
Royal Astronomical Society of England as the best 
of all accessible places in Brazil, from which to 
observe the eclipse of the sun. Still, they werea 
good deal afraid of the coming darkness. 

Some believed that it would last for three days, 
and they took the precaution of getting their 
candles and matches blessed by the clergy, so that 
they might expose sacred light to the expected 
unholy gloom; as well as scare away the wild 
beasts which, they feared, might come down from 
the mountains. 

Para Curu was chosen by the astronomers be- 
cause there the total eclipse would last longer than 
anywhere else on the coast. The duration of total 
darkness was there more than four minutes and 
forty-three seconds, almost a minute longer than’ 





at Fortaleza, fifty-four miles from Para Curu, 
where I was that day, the sixteenth of April, 1893. 

We had much feared cloudy weather. Indeed, 
the forenoon was bright and dull by turns, but the 
clouds dispersed a few minutes before the sun 
began to be hidden, at nineteen minutes after ten. 
Slowly the gloom increased until the first moment 
of totality, at forty-three minutes after eleven. 

As it grew darker the mercury descended, falling 
from eighty-six to eighty-two degrees, in half an 
hour, on one veranda. The trees cast beautiful 


| shadows, the fowls went to roost, birds sought 


their nests, the boa-noite unfolded its petals, cows 
trudged homeward, and bats swarmed from their 
hiding-places as the darkness deepened. 

At Para Curu the English astronomers’ observa- 
tions were made in or near the cemetery. The 
people thronged round to such a degree that 
work was impeded. Mr. Olsen, the photographer, 
ordered them away. 

“No,” they cried, “we will all die!” 

“Die then,” returned he; “you couldn’t choose a 
more convenient spot!” 

But I write of what occurred at Fortaleza. When 
the last sunbeam vanished, all the spectators were 
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awed to silence. An unearthly light revealed 
rapt, solemn faces below, and a scene of grandeur 
above. We saw, within a series of circular rain- 
bows, the dim, gray disk of the moon edged with 
flame-like rays, trailing off into a luminous fringe 
against the dark sky, while Mercury, Venus and 
Jupiter glimmered faintly near. 

For less than four minutes the spell lasted. Sud- 
denly, like a star of ineffable glory, a sunbeam 
burst forth, and pent-up enthusiasm found its 
voice, while the air rang with the shrill clarion of 
a hundred cocks. MARY H. WARDLAW. 
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For the Companion. 

THE STATE OF COLUMBIA. 
In FouR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 
[From Notes by Dr. John Lambert. ] 

A Boys’ Commonwealth. 


“Hear ye! hear ye!” shouted Darius Burpee, 
crier Of the court. “All persons who have business 
with the circuit court for the county of Northum- 
berland will now draw near!” 

Mr. Burpee was a very good crier. His voice 
was large, and came from a large body with atone 
of great importance. 


The entire procession filedin. A dozen lawyers, | governor, and his term in office was running when | president of the senate. 
some from Portland and even some from Augusta, | Uri became a citizen. Itis probable that the idea | by the leading boys, that one citizen should be | 


each lawyer carrying a bulky green bag, 
had assembled early in front of the little 
tavern where the judge had put up. Mr. 
Ephraim Norcross, the high sheriff,—a 
small, thin man with a gray chin beard, 
carrying in his right hand a drawn sword 
which rested on his left arm, and wearing a 
tall cockaded beaver hat,—had duly formed 
a procession in front of the tavern. The 
judge had come out, and then the proces- 
sion had marched for the court-house. 

First went the high sheriff; next the 
chaplain, Mr. Bolton, the village minister; 
next the six under-sheriffs, each bearing a 
painted pole; then came the lawyers, es- 
corting the judge; last of all straggied the 
litigants and spectators. 

The village church-bell began to toll 
slowly. The sexton rapidly increased the 
strokes as the procession neared the court- 
house, slowed up again, increased the 
speed, and kept up this alternation until 
the judge had entered the court-room. 

The crier, as soon as the judge was 
seated, shouted his “Hear ye!” and pro- 
claimed the sitting. The chaplain offered 
a prayer, and the proceedings began. 

Little Uri Baker, eight years old, observed 
for the first time this old-fashioned cere- 
monial. With eight older boys he sat on 
a bench at the back of the court-room. 
Beside him was his elder brother, Dan. 

Their father was one of the lawyers, but 
Uri had never before been permitted to 
attend court. 

He saw his father rise and make a low 
bow to the court. What this was for Uri 
could not imagine. At the same moment 
he saw the high sheriff, sword in hand, 
advance rapidly toward the spot where 
Mr. Baker was bowing. The sheriff merely 
had an inquiry to make of the clerk, but 
his face was severe with his’ consciousness that 
all eyes were on him. 

Little Uri saw his father’s bent attitude, the 
sheriff’s rapid advance, his fierce look and the 
drawn sword. 

“Oh! oh!” he screamed. “Don’t let him cut off 
father’s head! Oh don’t! don’t!” 

All in the court-room heard the cry. To one 
moment of general shock succeeded a roar of 
laughter, which quickly subsided before the 
judge’s frown. In this hush was heard the con- 
temptuous voice of Uri’s brother Dan. 

“Why, Uri, you didn’t suppose he was going to 
kill pa!” 

There was again‘loud laughter, which the judge 
solemnly rebuked. Then the proceedings went 
on. But the boys did not stay. Ata whisper from 
Dan, they all tiptoed after him out of court. On 
top of the front steps Dan stopped. They collected 
round him solemnly, and he said: 

“Fellow-citizens of the State of Columbia, you 
see that Uri doesn’t know beans about courts and 
institutions. It is time to make him a citizen.” 

“My, I’m glad!” said little Uri, skipping. 

“He aint of age!” protested John Burpee. 

“He was eight yesterday, weren't you, Uri?” 
said Dan. 

“Oh, if he was,” said John. “But he aint a born 
citizen. He’s got to be naturalized.” 

“All right,” said Dan. “He declares his inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen of Columbia, don’t you, 
Uri? Hold up your right hand.” 

“Of course I do!” said the little boy, who had 
for some weeks coveted this mysterious honor. 

“You’ve got to wait five years,” said John 
Burpee, raising his eyes to the clock-face on the 
court-house tower. 

Uri looked much cast down, and then began to 
wonder why the older boys’ eyes were all on the 
clock. At the end of five minutes Dan spoke: 

“Your five years’ residence is completed. Now 
I’ll swear you in. Hold up your right hand and 
repeat what I say. ‘You solemnly declare —’” 

“*You solemnly declare,’ ” repeated Uri. 

“Pshaw! ‘I solemnly declare —’ ” 

“«Pshaw! I solemnly declare,’” repeated the 
small boy, and the others laughed. 

“You aint used to swearing them in, governor,” 
said John Burpee. “Lemme do it. Now then, 
Uri, repeat after me. ‘I solemnly declare that I 
will bear —’ ” 

“Why, it’s poetry!” said Uri, innocently. 

John frowned and went on, while Uri correctly 
repeated clause after clause. 

“I solemnly declare that I will bear true alle- 
giance to the Constitution of the State of Columbia, 
and I abjure allegiance to all foreign princes, 
potentates, states or sovereignties.’” 

“Of course the United States aint foreign,” said 
Dan. “Now. Uri, you’re a citizen.” 


“Am 1?” said the little boy, looking down at his 
legs and hands. ‘Is that all?” 
“Oh, just you wait till the annual election on 
Saturday!” cried several boys, as though they felt 
| their state disparaged. Then some went back 
| into court and some went to play. 
Arbutus, where all this took place, was a shire 
| town, and had among its residents a state Supreme 
| Court judge, a United States senator and several 
successful lawyers. The children were brought 
| up in an atmosphere of law. 
The town had, moreover, a bank of issue, whose 
| notes were current throughout the state. 
It was an attractive place for a boy to live in. 
Just behind it lay high, wooded hills, and from 
| the open spaces on their summits the Atlantic 
| could be seen, fifteen miles away. In the woods 


| 
| there were foxes and rabbits, squirrels and par- 
| 





tridges. On the roads near the town there was 
| magnificent coasting in winter. 

A stream ran through the town from several 
| fresh-water lakes higher up. Both lakes and 
| stream swarmed with fish. 

But the Arbutus boys thought they had some- 
thing better to do than hunt or fish. Boys 
anywhere could do that. The State of Columbia 
was a great diversion which they reckoned all 
their own. 


Dan Baker always claimed to have been the | 


| first to think of getting it up. He was the first 





Stump prevents 


really grew up gradually because nearly all the 
elder boys were continually interested in politics 
and “law business.” 

They had talked it over, at any rate, a good 
while; but before the first meeting of about fifteen 
boys and “Stump Baker,” the squire’s family dog, 
there was a complete uncertainty as to what was 
to be done. 

John Burpee, son of the crier, presided. He 
was a bright, positive, good-natured, jolly-looking 
fellow, with a sharp nose, and hair going straight 
up from the middle of his forehead in a resolute 
cow-lick. 
debating club, and was an especially good parlia- 
mentarian. He attended all public meetings, and 
most of the court sessions. 

Dan Baker was fifteen. He had a long, thin 
face that seemed out of proportion with his body, 
which was in turn rather too short for his legs. 
He was not very popular with the other boys, but 
had an insistent way of getting what he wanted 
three times out of four, except when John Burpee 
| was interested against him. 

“Mr. President,” said Dan, rising, “I move you, 
sir, that we elect a governor right off.” 


usually did what he thought would please Dan. 
“I say Dan’d ought to be governor himself. 
Wasn’t he the first one to think of getting up the 
state, and his father’s a lawyer, and Dan says he’s 
told him all about the way things is done.” 

“The motion is out of order,” said John Burpee. 


constitution.” 

Here Stump happened to bark, the boys laughed, 
and John shouted “Order!” so sternly that no- 
body doubted his ruling was correct. So a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draw up the 
Constitution of the State of Columbia. Billy 
Norcross, the son of the sheriff, Dan Baker and 
John Burpee were on the committee, which was 
instructed to report in two weeks. 

Next day Dan Baker borrowed his father’s copy 
of the Public Statutes, and carried it about with an 
air of great importance. 
feverish activity, and frequently called the other 
constitution-makers to mysterious conferences. 
Meantime the boys not on the committee haunted 
the neighborhood of its meeting-places, and 
plagued its members with suggestions. They all 
scemed distracted except John Burpee, whose 
proposals were invariably opposed by Dan, and 
usually accepted by the committee. 

At last the constitution was submitted to the 
meeting, written in several scraggly but plain 
hands on foolscap paper. It provided that the 
new state should be called Columbia; that it 
should consist of such free male persons between 
the ages of eight and sixteen, residents of the 





John had been president of the school | 


“I second the motion,” said Tom Morey, who | 


“There has got to be a state before there is any | 
governor, and you can’t have a state without a | 


He was constantly in | 


town of Arbutus and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood as the rest of the boys should allow to belong 
to it; that there should be a governor and other 
state officers, a sheriff, a tax-collector, a legisla- 
ture, a state-house, a criminal court, a state prison 
and a bank of issue. 

The constitution bore a strong family resem- 
blance to that of the State of Maine, in which 
Arbutus was situated; but there were certain 
important differences. In the matter of imprison- 
ment an hour, as in naturalization a minute, was 
a legal year. But the political year was a month; 
that is to say, the “annual elections” were held on 


had not passed when Uri became a citizen, to the 
great envy of all Arbutus boys under eight, who 
were kept in dark ignorance of the state’s con- 
cerns, and refused possession of any of its money. 

The first state election had been a very quiet 
affair. The prominent boys received the offices 
which they had picked out for themselves, and all 
| citizens were members of the legislature, which 
| chose the executive officers. Even little Uri became 





at once a member of the legislature. The one 
private person was Stump Baker, upon whom 
| citizenship had been tacitly bestowed, because he 
| attended all public meetings and barked applause 
for all sentiments in turn. 

Dan Baker was elected governor. John Burpee 
was chosen judge of the supreme court and 
It was found necessary, 


a Levy of Taxes 


permitted to hold two or more offices. Thus Otis 
Dewey, a short, thick-set, muscular, round-faced 
boy, somewhat pugnacious, but generally good- 
natured and always popular, had been elected 
state treasurer and tax-collector at once. 

One of the most important offices was that of 
cashier of the Columbian Bank. This place was 
given to Billy Norcross, on account of his great 
skill in whittling. The bills and coins of the bank 
were full and exclusive legal tender in all trans- 
actions between citizens of the state of Columbia. 

The citizens were justly proud of this currency. 
Out of blocks of well-seasoned maple Billy Norcross 
| whittled dies, and upon these he printed bills of 
| several denominations. Billy’s thousand-dollar 
| bills were particularly admired. Every citizen 
| 





was provided with two by the cashier. When Uri, 
on the day after his naturalization, received his he 
| strutted away with a sense of wealth. 
For ordinary transactions there were gold coins 

|made of round disks of red morocco leather 
obtained of Mr. Morey, the shoemaker, and silver 
coins made of white morocco from the same source. 
These coins corresponded in size to the United 
States gold and silver coins, and they were very 
| plenty. Uri was entitled to a handful on joining, 
but Billy said the bank was empty of coin and 
would be so till he minted some more or received 
another deposit of taxes from Collector Dewey. 
| With all this money the Columbian citizens 
| trafficked in apples, jack-knives, spruce gum, alum 
and other valuable commodities; but its principal 
use was the payment of taxes and fines. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if any citizens were ever taxed 
| to such an extent as the citizens of Columbia. 
| The efficiency of Collector Otis Dewey left nothing 
| to be desired. 
A great many different sorts of “annual” taxes 
| were constantly coming due. If they were not 
| paid on demand, the tax-collector was empowered 
by a special clause in the constitution to levy upon 
the citizen’s person and search his pockets, taking 
| Whatever “state money” might be found in his 
| possession. 
| This duty was particularly agreeable to Otis, a 
queer boy with an engaging smile and a peculiar 
| spasmodic droop of the left eyelid. This look of 
| winking, which he could not help, was a great trial 
| to him. 

He was very fond of his companions, but some- 
times too free to quarrel with them. But no one 
ever forgot a quarrel more quickly than he did. 
| In spite of the ingenious activity of Cashier 
| Norcross in manufacturing new currency, Otis 
| would probably soon have collected for taxes all 
the money in circulation if he had not been author- 
ized, as state treasurer, to reissue it at his discre- 
|} tion. When money began to grow scarce, Otis 
| reapportioned the funds in his possession among 
| the citizens according to his own sense of their 


the first Saturday inevery month. The first “year” | 


| fitness to receive it; but generally he kept a 
considerable supply in his pockets, which were 
virtually though not nominally the state treasury. 

No sooner had Uri gone away with his two 
thousand-dollar bills from Cashier Norcross than 
Collector Dewey met the little boy. 
| “Now, citizen, pay your taxes,” said Otis. 
“What for?” said Uri, aghast. 

“What for? Why, for taxes. Don’t you know 
‘one of the main privileges of citizens is to pay 
taxes?” 

“Of course I know that,” said Uri, “but Billy 
didn’t give me any gold or silver.” 

“Oh, well, a thousand-dollar bill will do.” 

Poor Uri’s under lip trembled. He could not 
bear to part with his sudden wealth. As Otis 
advanced, winking in a formidable way, Uri took 
to his heels. 

“Hold on! You’re in rebellion!” shouted Otis, 
but Uri ran faster. 

“It’s the law that I can levy on you,” cried Otis, 
pursuing. 

But Uri dodged into his father’s front gate, and 
flew for refuge to the back yard. Otis followed, 
Uri screamed, and Stump, rushing from the wood- 
shed, confronted the tax-collector with growls and 
a wide grin. 

“Here, Stump! good old Stump!” said Otis, 
stopping and snapping his fingers affectionately at 
the dog. But Stump snapped at the fingers. 

Otis turned with as much dignity as possible and 
remarked: “Well, I’ll catch you again, Uri. You 

~ got to pay your taxes.” 

Searcely had he spoken when Stump, 
whose temper was as short as his tail, 
jumped forward, seized the collector by 
the looser part of his trousers, and tugged 
back ward as though determined to sit down. 
Otis yelled, the trousers parted, Stump 
began worrying the portion he retained, 
the collector fled to his father’s house, 
taking off his coat as he ran and holding 
it round his wounds, while Uri, after 
unseemly laughter, sat wondering what 
was the penalty of rebellion. 

While thus the little boy doubted and 
trembled, his brother Dan came into the 
yard and soon learned what had occurred. 

“He hadn’t a bit of right to levy on you 
without notice,” said Dan, sagely. “You 
won’t be hung. But I guess he’ll prosecute 
Stump for a seditious riot. Maybe he 
won't, though. The election comes off 
to-morrow, and after that I’ll be collector 
myself.” 

“But you’re governor,” said Uri. 

“Yes, but I’d rather be tax-collector. He 
gets all the money. So I’m going to run 
against Otis. Of course you'll vote for me, 





Uri.” 
“But then you'll take my thousand dollars 
away.” ® 


“No I won’t, Uri. And I'll make you 
assistant collector, if you want to be.” 

“Well,” said the little boy, doubtfully; 
and thus this corrupt compact was sealed. 
Dan had been electioneering thus unscru- 
pulously for some days. 

The “bosses” of the state had amicably 
arranged for the redistribution of all the 
offices except that which Otis held and was 
resolved to keep. But Dan was determined 
to succeed him. The election had narrowed 
down to a contest between Dan and Otis, 

and the other boys were likely to range themselves 
according to their personal preferences. 

On Dan’s side were certainly the three Morey 
boys, regarded as the “toughs” of the village. He 
reckoned on the support of several others who had 
been offended by the summary method of Otis in 
collecting. But a number of boys who did not 
exactly like Dan went round saying that Otis had 
been a good collector, and that he was therefore 
entitled to reélection. So parties were divided 
when, on Saturday afternoon, all met in the state- 
house for the second annual election. 

The state-house was a large and little-used hay- 
barn in a fleld on the top of Pancake Mountain—a 
low, flat-topped hill across the river. The field and 
the barn belonged to Captain John Dewey, Otis’s 
father, who owned a large farm across the river, 
and lived in a house in the village. Captain Dewey 
was a very good-natured man, and freely per- 
mitted the boys to use the state-house. 

It was a good tight barn. Laths had been nailed 
over the cracks between the boards. The large 
front door fastened on the outside with a padlock, 
the key to which Otis carried. The level field in 
which the barn stood was surrounded on all sides 
by a belt of timber. 

For a treasury, the boys had borrowed an old 
tool-chest belonging to Sheriff Norcross, and had 
provided it with a very large padlock. In this 
chest the treasurer was supposed to keep the funds 
which Otis commonly carried in his pockets. 

There was one box-stall in the barn, and this the 
boys fitted up as state prison. It was boarded up 
to its own boarded ceiling, and provided with a 
padlock even larger than that on the treasury. To 
this prison Judge John Burpee had sentenced 
minor offenders to a year’s—that is to say an 
hour’s—imprisonment on several occasions. 

In the struggle for the united offices of treasurer 
and collector Otis had decided advantages. His 
father owned the state-house, and would have 
grave objections to permitting Dan Baker to carry 
its key. 

“Hum!” said Dan, when this objection was 
mentioned, “I guess we could get along without 
their old barn. The capital of the state ought to 
be nearer the centre of population, anyway.” 

“That shows all you know,” Otis answered. 
“The capital of a state is never anywhere near the 
centre of population!” 

So a capital removal project gave additional zest 
to the contest. 

With that in their minds, and the personal con- 
test between Dan and Otis at its height, the citizens 
of the State of Columbia had a great deal to talk 
| about on election Saturday as they straggled across 
| the bridge and along the cart-path that led up 
| Pancake Mountain. Stump Baker stuck close to 
| Uri’s side. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
| (To be continued.) 
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AN EMPTY TUMBLER. 
Push an inverted tumbler straight down into a deep 


dish of water. Does the water enter it? 
Do you push more or less as it gets deeper? | 
What facts about air and water have you just shown ? | 
What is a diving-bell? How used? Why less used | 
than formerly ? 
What are caissons and how used in bridge-building ? 
What advantage and what dangers in their use? 








For the Companion. 


TREE LANGUAGE. 


Come tell me of thy favorite tree, 
The one thou lovest with thy soul, 
And I will read thy heart for thee, 
As if it were an open scroll, 
For knowing this I know the whole. 


Our fathers loved the stately elm, 
Which like a tower its head uprears, 

Fit type of those who held the helm 
Amid the storms of early years; 
Sedate, unmoved by idle fears. 


Is Norway’s rugged pine thy tree, 
Or Ceylon’s teak, or England’s oak? 
Thou lovest war, an angry sea, 
Thy spirit brave has ne’er been broke, 
And thou would’st die ’neath slavery’s yoke, 


Or lov’st thou by the setting sun 

The redwood with its giant mast, 
The cedars hoar of Lebanon? 

Thy life is in the golden past; 

A love for ancient things thou hast. 


And if the laurel and the bay 
Have charms above all other trees, 
The graceful birches robed in gray, 
The aspen quaking in the breeze; 
Thy poet’s soul rare beauty sees. 


Perchance the willow is thy tree, 
The cypress with its robes of gloom, 

The olive of Gethsemane ;— 
Ah! thou hast toyed with Fate’s sad loom, 
Or thou hast bended o’er a tomb. 


Is it the tropic tamarisk, 
The palm, the citron, or the 7 an 
The orange with its golden disk ? 
The hot blood throbs in every vein, 
Thy home should be in dreamy Spain. 


It meay be that thy spirit roves 
Amid acanthus o’er the sea, 

Or in the Attic ilex groves,— 
Thy dreams are of the Cyclades, 
Of Plato and of Socrates. 


And shall I now my tree reveal? 
I love the hemlock’s shaggy bole, 
His robes of gloom, his limbs of steel, 
is form uncouth on Maine’s wild shoal,— 
Now who from this can read my soul? 


FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE CHANCES. 


Not long ago a rich American died, leaving an 
only son, a young man of twenty. It was esti- 
mated that if the young man gave himself wholly 
to the care of his property, it would place him ina 
few years, at the ordinary rate of accumulation, 
among the richest men of the country. 

“Ah,” the public cried, ‘‘what a chance! 
one boy in millions has such a chance !”’ 

A touching story is told in connection with the 
work of the Countess of Huntingdon among the | 
colliers in the English Black Country. Finding | 
that many of these poor miners had never heard | 
the name of God or of Christ, she sent out preach- 
ers to hold meetings among them in the open air. 
Whitefield, Venn, the Wesleys were among her 
helpers. 

In a cabin on her estate there was a crippled 
blind girl, named Eliza Poulard, who heard of 
this great work. She was carried to the castle, 
and asked to see Lady Huntingdon. 

“Can I help?” she inquired, humbly. “I | 
never have done anything for God.” 

The servants would have driven her away, but 
the countess interfered. ‘She is lame and blind, | 
and scared at her own voice,’’ they said. 

“God calls His own messengers,"’ replied the | 
countess. ‘Carry her to the meeting to-night at | 
the mines."” 

*“Now,” says the old chronicler, ‘‘Eliza, in her 
solitude, had learned many hymns, and her voice | 
was of that tone that it would wring the heart of | 
a beast. When she sang of Christ upon the | 
cross, the women cried out and the men wept | 
sore. No words of the preachers were as powerful | 
as the song of the poor cripple, lying on her | 
pallet. They carried her from one place to 
another, and many people were converted by 
her.” 

It is said that when Lady Huntingdon told her | 
of the souls she had influenced for good, her 
poor, ugly face grew beautiful as an angel's. 

“Who would have thought He would have 
chosen me?”’ she said. 

A few weeks ago a building in one of our cities 
fell suddenly. In it were hundreds of clerks and 
workmen, many of whom were crushed beneath 
the falling mass. A colored boy who was on the 
street saw the crowd of victims at the windows in | 
the upper stories. 

There was no way of escape. In a moment it 
might be too late. He climbed to the top of the 
pole of an electric light, taking a ladder with him. 
fixed it securely at one end of the pole, and 
lowered the other end to the window. Fifteen 
lives were saved by this device. 

“How did you come to think of it?’ some 
one asked him. 

“God wanted to give me a chance, I reckon,”’ | 
he said, reverently. 

To every man and woman comes a chance. It 
may not be to accumulate money. They may | 


Not 








| never know the responsibilities or the temptations 


| maketh not summer.” 


| appeared and died. 
| at a concert Beethoven’s music, and resolved to 


which lie in a great fortune, but if they choose 
they may share in the keen joy of making other 
human lives stronger and purer, or of bringing 
some of God’s lost children home to Him. 


~~ 
* 





HOW FAR AWAY ARE THE STARS? 


Of the hundred million or more stars which are 
visible with astronomical instruments, the dis- 
tances from the earth of only a very few have been 
measured with even an approximation to accuracy. 
Most of the stars appear to be so far away that 
the change in their apparent place caused by 
viewing them from opposite sides of the earth’s 
orbit—and that orbit is about one hundred and 





eighty-six million miles across—is so slight that it | 
escapes certain detection. Only about fifty stars 
have thus far yielded definite results in the) 
attempt to measure their distances, and even those | 
results are too often exceedingly conflicting and 

uncertain. The nearest star thus far discovered 

is one of the first magnitude, not visible from the 
United States or Europe. It is the star called | 
Alpha in the constellation of the Centaur in the 

southern hemisphere of the heavens. | 


The distance of this star appears to be somethin 
like twenty trillions of miles, or about two hundred 
and fifteen thousand times as great as the distance 
of the sun from the earth. 

The next nearest star, as far as known, is a little | 
sixth-magnitude twinkler, barely visible to the | 
naked eye, in the constellation of Cygnus, popu- 
larly called the Northern Cross. The distance of 
this star, which is known to astronomers as 
61 Cygni, is variously estimated at from forty to 
sixty trillion miles, or two or three times that of 
the bright star in the Centaur. 

The brightness of the stars, as we see them, is, 
then, no measure of their comparative distance. 
A very bright star may be much more distant than 
a very faint one, the difference in brilliance being 
due to the greater magnitude of the more distant 
star. Sirius, or the dog-star, for instance, which 
scintillates so splendidly in the winter sky, is 
more distant than the little star 61 Cygni, the 
latter being in fact a very much smaller sun than 
ours, while Sirius is a far larger one. 

It thus appears that while the efforts to measure 
the distances of the stars have not been very 
successful, yet they have resulted in giving us a 
wonderful insight into the ——— of the 
universe of suns in the midst of which we dwell. 
They have proved that large stars and small stars 
are scattered through space at various distances 
from one another and from us; that the dimen- 
sions of the blazing bodies which we call stars, or 
suns, vary to an enormous extent; and that our 
own sun, great, —_- and overpowering as it 
— to us, really belongs to a quite inferior 
rank. 

But it is possible that before many years our 
knowledge of the distances of the stars may be 
greatly extended. Spectroscopic investigation in 
the case of binary stars, as those are called which 
circle in pairs around their common centre of 

ravity, is beginning to help us a little in this 
firect on. 

Recently, for instance, Mr. G. W. Colles, Jr., has 
calculated, from the results of such te my 
the mean distance of ninety-five stars situated in the 
northern oo of the heavens, and he finds 
it equal to the distance which light would travel in 
about one hundred and fifty years. That distance | 
is not less than eight hundred and seventy trillion | 
miles, or more than forty-three times as great as | 
the distance of the nearest known star, Alpha | 
Centauri. 

-Yet enormous as such a distance is, it is nearly 
certain that the average distance of all the stars 
composing the visible universe is still greater. 
And here and there the starry heavens, even in 
their richest regions, present black and apparently 
empty spaces through which we seem to look out 
from the bounds of the visible universe into fath- 
omless depths beyond. 

But is there — thoughtful mind which can 
avoid asking itself the question, ‘‘What lies be- 
yond? hen we come to the outermost star of 
the universe, what then?” That is a question 
which even astronomy, with all its marvellous | 
wealth of discovery and achievement, cannot 
answer—at least not yet. 
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NOT A PRODIGY. 





Nature abhors a vacuum, and shows but little 
consideration for a prodigy. The child known as | 
a prodigy-is unknown as aman. Now and then an | 
exception to this rule appears in the domain of 
music; a musical child becomes a great composer. 


| Straightway it is asserted that genius always 


manifests itself in childhood. But “one swallow 
To the precocity of Bach, 
Handel and Mozart we may offset the slow devel. | 


| opment of Wagner, Weber and Beethoven. The 


first lessons in music were irksome to Beethoven, | 
and Weber was told by his teacher, “Karl, you 
may become anything else; but a musician you | 
will never be.” Wagner’s teacher often greeted | 
him with a similar remark. 


Parents who grieve over the slow development 
of their children should be comforted by these 
two facts of nature: Most prodigies are doomed to 
early oblivion; the higher an organism, the longer 
it requires to reach maturity. A willow can be 
— in three or four years; an oak requires | 
rom fifty to a hundred years to mature. But 
when it is grown, it is the oak and not the willow. | 

Wagner was not a wonder-child, because his | 
mental powers were not concentrated in one 
talent. He was many-gifted. His stepfather | 
intended to make him a painter, but the boy was 
awkward in drawing, and wanted at the first to 
paint big pictures. | 

There was a full-length portrait of the King of | 
Saxony in his stepfather’s studio. Richard wished 
to copy it, but he was made to draw eyes, and that 
he did not like. It was not until later in life that 


| he showed, by the scenic conceptions of his operas, 


that he possessed pictorial genius, though he had 
failed to make himself a painter. 

Weber, the composer of “Der Freischiitz,” used 
to pass by the house of Wagner’s stepfather. The 
boy once, as Weber was passing, called his sister 
to the window and exclaimed, “Look here! That 
is the greatest man in the world; how great he is 
you cannot understand.” 

Nothing gave Richard so much pleasure as the 
“Freischutz.” A family tutor taught him Latin 
and gave him lessons on the piano. The boy had 
hardly got beyond the first five-finger exercises, 
and could not play a scale correctly, when he 
began to play the “Freischiitz” overture. His 
teacher surprised him at it one day, and said that 
he would never amount to anything. The teacher 
was partly right. Wagner never did learn to play 
the piano. 

From fourteen to sixteen he neglected his 
studies and wasted his time in trying to write a 
tragedy, a sort of compound of “Hamlet” and 
“King Lear,” in which forty-two characters 
While at work on it he heard 


become a musician. A teacher was employed, 
who became disgusted on discovering that the 


ja oe of sixteen, instead of studying counterpoint, 
nsisted upon composing overtures for grand 
orchestra. 

He did compose one, which, through the influ- 
ence of a friend, the conductor of an orchestra, 
was played in public. He wrote the score in three 
kinds of ink, red for the strings, green for the 
wood, and black for the brass instruments. At 
the rehearsals the musicians were convulsed with 


laughter. At the performances the public were 
astonished at the drum-player, who had to beat 
his drum stoutly at every fourth bar. Their aston- 


ishment changed into disgust, and the overture 
was finished amid an explosion of Tt hilarity. 

The fiasco brought the boy back to his senses. 
He entered the University of Leipsic, and attended 
lectures on wsthetics and philosophy. The dissi- 
pations of student life caused him to neglect these 
studies, and even music. His relatives began to 
think he was a good-for-nothing. 

Then came a reaction. 
of German students disgusted him. 
university, and began the careful and systematic 
study of music. Before the end of six months he 
could solve the most difficult problems in counter- 
point. The boy had found his vocation. The 
world knows the result. 


o- 
+ 





For the Companion. 


THE WANING YEAR. 


The Summer bloom is spent in Autumn’s chill 
When lo! October’s touch has turned the woods - 
To glowing fire. The short’ning days are still. 
Long grow the nights. I hear November’s blast. 
To brown the maple’s red and gold are changed. 
The ling’ring verdure dies, The leaves fall fast, 
And, rustling, drift upon the frozen ground. 


The russet cornfields shiver in the dawn, 
And frowning clouds hang low, the while frail mists 
Steal o’er the frosty mead. All birds are gone 
In flight, to seek a warmer Southern sky. 
Thus Autumn robes the earth in gloomy garb. 
Drear Winter’s step is heard. The snow clouds fly,— 
So wanes the ling’ring year, and so is past. 
LE Roy PHILLIPS. 


* 
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MAKING IT PLAIN. 


A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
was seated in a Southern gentleman’s study, when 
the coachman entered. 
“is yo’ dar?” 
“Well, yes, sah. Yo’ see, Marsa John, I done 
wanter ax yo’ somefun.” “What is it, Jerry?” 
“Marsa John, yo’ see it’s like dis, sah: I’se got a 
brudder as is ober ter Marsa Harrison’s, an’ dere’s 
gwanter be a weddin’ ober dar nex’ Cheusday, an’ 
I’se ’bleeged ter go.” 

“But, Jerry, I don’t see how I can spare you. 
Master Charles is coming home and is going to 





bring some friends with him. I will send a wedding | 
gift, to your brother, but I do not see how you can | 


‘Marsa John, sah, I’se really *bleeged ter go.” 
“Jerry, I cannot let you go, as I said just now.” 
“But, Marsa John, I’se ’bleeged ter go. Dere’s 
no use ’sputin’, I’se howe gi ter go. doan’ see 
how you doan’ see how it is. Miss Clara she all 
fix fur it, an’ her folks is fix fur it, an’ de weddin’ 
cake done made, an’ de fabors done gib out. Mr. 
Johnsing done promise ter stan’, an’ Miss Lilly, 
fum Marsa Pine’s, she’s gwanter stan’, too, an’ I 
doan’ see how we can git on if I aint dar. 
“An’’bout dat weddin’ gift. Miss Clara’s de one 
dat’s gwanter git married; it aint my brudder, but 


de weddin’ is at he house. Now, doan’ you see | 


it?” 
“Well, no, Jerry, I cannot say that I do see why 
you have to be there. Is this Miss Clara your 


| sister?” 


“No, sah.” 

“Your niece?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Your cousin?” 
“No, sah.” 

“Then who is she?” 


“Why, she’s de bride, sah—de lady what’s | 


gwanter git married.” 

“But why in the world, if she is no relation to 
you, are you obliged to be there if she is not to 
marry your brother?” 

«s hy, bless yo’ heart, Marsa John, aint yo’ done 
study it out afore dis? I done t’?ink you a mighty 
smart man, sah, fo’ sho’ I did. Why, Marsa John, 


I’se ’bleeged ter go, ’cause I’se promis’ ter marry | 
Miss Clara, an’ fur de lan’ ob goodness, I doan’ | 


see how I gwanter git married ter dat lady dar, 
Miss Clara, if I aint dar. Does yo’?” 


“Well, Jerry, I don’t. I a I shall have to | 
| let you go. oO 


Here are ten lars for you. Give 
Miss Clara my compliments. 
expect you back Friday a 

“T’ank yo’, Marsa John; t’ank yo’ kinely, sah. 
I jus’ been studyin’ how I gwanter pay de weddin’ 
fee. I always min Pe was a gen’l’man, sah, 
an’ was sho’ as yo’ could unnerstan’ de case w’en 
yo’ was tole; an’ I knowed dat no gen’l’man in de 
Souf was eber gwine fur ter disapp’int a lady on 
her weddin’ day by not lettin’ de man git dar. 

“P’se comin’ tes Friday mornin’, sho’, an’ we’d 


be mighty pleased tar see yo’ an’ Marsa Charles | 


an’ he fren’s at de weddin’. It’s gwanter take 
place in de coach house at six in de ebenin’. I 
t’ank yo’ kinely fo’ yo’ good wishes. I knowed yo’ 
had de smartness ter unnerstan’ w’en yo’ was 
talked to plain.” 


—————— see  ——- 
STRONG SPIDERS’ WEBS. 


The strength of the spider, and of the materials 
which he employs, is something almost incompre- 
hensible, when the size of the insect and the thick- 
ness of his thread are taken into account. Some 


recent experiments and observations reported to | 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences on | 


this subject are quite surprising. A single thread 


of a web, made by a spider which weighed fifty- | 
four milligrams, supported, endwise, a weight of | 


four grams, or beventy-four times the weight of 
the spider. When, therefore, a spider spins a 
web to let himself down from the ceiling or from 
the branch of a tree, and we see him descending 
without seeing his thread at all, we may be per- 


| fectly sure that he is not only in no danger of 


falling, but that he could carry seventy-three other 
spiders down with him on his invisible rope. 
Knowing this fact with regard to a single thread, 


we need not be surprised that the threads of a web, 
interwoven and reinforced one by another, have a 


The gross indulgences | 
He left the | 


“Marsa John,” said he, | 
“Yes, Jerry, do you want me?” | 


Remember, I shall | 


| The animal had evidently got partly through the 
| web and then been held, for his forefeet were on 
| the floor; but he could not pull his hinder parts 
through the web. 

The observer, in the interest of science, set 
| about watching the subsequent proceedings. The 
spider who resided in the web was already en- 
gaged in running up and down excitedly, and now 
and then viciously bit or stung the tail of the 
mouse. The animal struggled, but failed to free 
himself. 

After a time the spider began to operate its web 
in such a way as to lift the mouse clear of the 
floor, and suspend him in the web. Attwo o’clock 
in the afternoon the mouse’s feet no longer touched 
the floor. In the early evening he was nearly an 
inch in the air. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the mouse showed 
signs of death. He was, indeed, still alive, but 
made no movement except when the spider stung 
him. Next morning he was quite dead, and hung 
nearly three inches above the floor. 

The spider’s effort in eas and stinging the 
mouse was evidently not to kill the mouse, but to 
free him from the net—that is, to bring his weight 
to bear upon it, and to stimulate him to struggle. 
| The spider did not want the mouse; he wanted 
| him out of his web. 





Another observer, Mr. Spring, reported to the 
same Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
that he had witnessed the capture of a small fish 
4 a large black spider in the water of a ditch. 

é fish struggled vainly to get away from the 

| spider, but plainly could not have done so if Mr. 
| Spring, more merciful than the other observer, 
| had not interfered and separated the antagonists. 
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COASTING ON BOULDERS. 


! 
| Mr. C. 8. Davison describes in the September 
| Atlantic a novel experiment in sliding downhill. 
Accompanied by two guides, he was ascending a 
difficult peak in the Alps, and came to a slope 
covered with broken stone, down which it was 
necessary to go in order to make a new start 
| upward from the other side. This bed of stones 
| was perhaps three hundred feet long, narrow at 
the top and spreading abroad at the bottom. He 
thus describes his “somewhat reckless method” of 
accelerating his pace. 


It is oly necessary, as we all know from experi- 
| ments with minor heaps, to start a few of the stones 
of such a pile sliding down, and they will rattle 
along merrily, if not to the bottom, at least until 
they have lost the imparted impetus. This gave us 
our opportunity. 

We joined hands, and crept out on the face of 
the broken rocks. We worked our feet firmly in, 
and in doing so began to slide, accompanied by a 
little patch of the superficial surface. The stones 
did not move to any great depth, but still suffi- 
ciently so to carry us, standing upright and sup- 
porting one another, rapidly down. 

Naturally, the descent of our improvised sled 
removed all support from the surface stones above, 
j}and these came rattling after us with constantly 
| increasing speed. The little ones skipped gaily 
| by; the larger ones rattled and jumped; the big 

ones rolled and bounced. Faster and faster our 
descent continued, and faster and faster came the 
| loosened stones behind. 

It soon became apparent that there was a limit of 

| safety to this performance. We had travelled 
perhaps a hundred and fifty feet when the larger 
stones began to shoot past with a velocity promis- 
ing misfortune if, flying clear, they struck us. 

| At last a smallish stone did strike Pinggera a 

| pretty smart blow; at the same time, a ten-pound 

| rock, ae like a bolt from a catapult, whizzed 

| past the second guide’s head. 

With a simultaneous yell of warning we made a 
rush sideways for the solid rock. Reaching it, we 
clung there, and watched and listened to the 
moving mass as it rattled down. Relieved of our 
weight, at first one by one, then in greater numbers, 
the moving patch of stones came to rest. 

We had gained perhaps five or ten minutes by 
this device, and content with thus much of that 
particular kind of experience, we climbed down 
the remainder of* the ridge on its more solid 
portion. 





& 
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QUIBBLES OF THE LAW. 


A man was indicted for burglary, so the story 
goes, and the evidence clearly proved that he had 
| cut a hole through a tent in which several persons 
| were sleeping, and then, inserting his head and 
arm through the hole, had abstracted from the 
tent several articles of considerable value. 


It was argued by the prisoner’s counsel that 
inasmuch as the man had not actually entered the 
tent with his entire body, he had not committed 
the offence charged, and therefore must be dis- 
charged. 
The judge, in his charge to the jury, told them 
that in case they were not satisfied that the whole 
man was involved in the crime, they might bring 
in a verdict of guilty arainst as much of him as 
was thus involved. The jury, after a short period 
| of consideration, found the right arm, the right 
| shoulder and the head of the prisoner guilty of 
burglary. 
| Thereupon the judge sentenced the right arm, 
the right shoulder and the head of the prisoner to 
imprisonment at hard labor in the state prison for 
two years, remarking, with a half-glance at the 

| discomfited counsel, that as to the rest of his body 
he might do with it whatever he pleased. 





or 





WELL DESERVED. 


A good story is told of Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
once mayor of Dublin, and a worthy man. He 
was somewhat saving of money, and his wife was 
really parsimonious. Even when she had become 
“the mayor’s lady,” her husband could not induce 
her to buy a new gown, and he stooped to decep 
tion in order to satisfy his pride. 


He bought her a silk for fifty-five shillings a 
yard, but met her scruples by telling her it had 
cost only forty. The evening after she had received 
it she displayed it with pride to some acquain 
tances. 

“Forty shillings a yard!” cried one. “Why, 
madam, I would give you five and forty for it at 
this moment!” 

“Would you, madam? You shall have it!” was 
the reply, and the guilty Sir Patrick, who dared 
not remonstrate, had the well-deserved pleasure 
of seeing the silk carried away by its new owner. 


| 


very considerable strength, and are able to hold | 


bees and wasps, themselves very powerful in 
— to their size, and to bend without 
breaking under a weight of dew or rain. 

Not insects alone, it appears, may be held in a 
spider’s web. An authentic report presented to 
the society named above by Mr. 
ville, Kentucky, relates how a spider in that city 
captured and held a mouse in his web. 

The mouse, to be sure, was a very little one; it 
was afterward found to measure a little less than 
an inch and a half from the tip of its nose to the 
root of its tail; but it was apparently a vigorous 
and lively mouse for its size. 


Coming into a workroom at about ten o’clock | 
one morning, Mr. Hopper discovered the little | 


mouse entangled in a spider’s web which had 
been spun from the edge of a bench to the floor. 


opper, of Louis. | 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Anchor, arch on, Charon, O ranch. 
2. “All is not gold that glitters.” 
3. Bananas. 


4. Jack. 
| 5. LeMon, acOrn, frOnt, ouNce, grOve, waFer, 
| beSom, doNor, grOom, toWer, reSin, etHer, 


| gnOme, trEss, boSsy—Moon of Snowshoes. 
6. Holland House. 


7. First stanza, Saint Emeric’s day, care. Second, 
try,name,same. Third, (0)cean, c(0)mm(o)ti(o)n, 


| Sea, name, same, me. 
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* > The seed became a lovely | vine, 
’~ That o’er the brown earth used to twine, 
And at our feet so very low ¢— esi 

Went on and on, to grow and grow, :aye 


ep 
ee 


pat summer rain, the summer shine, “fp tk. 
| Fe That wet and warmed the pretty vine, — 
" Had somehow quite a wondrous power, ~~ 


Which wre an a's lovely yellow flower. 
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“Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole 
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ANCIENT PLANT HISTORY. 


Whoever, wishing to make acquaintance with 
the plants and flowers that ornament the fields 
and woods, takes up the study of botany has very 


soon to learn how to distinguish between the | 


endogens and the exogens, or the “inside growers” 
and the “outside growers,” as they used to be 
defined. It has been found that this distinction 
does not hold; that the exogens, for instance, do | 
not grow exclusively. on the outside, and so the | 
terms monocotyledons and dicotyledons are fre- 
quently preferred in describing the two classes of 
plants. Examples of the endogens or monocoty- 
ledons, plants which have a single leaf-bud in | 
their embryo, are the palm and lily. Characteristic | 
exogens or dicotyledons, plants which produce | 
double leaf-buds, are the rose and the oak. 


Notwithstanding the differences distinguishing 
them, however, certain resemblances between 
exogens and endogens have induced botanists to 
believe that one must have been developed from 
the other. The puzzle has been to say how the 
development took place. Here again, as so often 
occurs when we try to understand by what steps 
the earth and its inhabitants came into their 
present condition, we are led far back in the 
corridors of time. We are required to reproduce 
in imagination, under the guidance of science, 
scenes that occurred peenans millions of years 
ago, and the smallest changes of which consumed 
immense lapses of time. 

An important contribution to the discussion of 
the origin of the exogens and the endogens has 
recently been made by the Rev. George Henslow. 
He thinks that the endogens have descended from 
very early types of exogens, which preceded them, 
and that the more immediate cause of their origin 
in this manner was the acquirement by some of 
the primitive exogenous plants of an aquatic habit 
of life, in other words the habit of living in water. 
The adaptive changes in the plant induced by its 
transference from land to water, and afterwards 
back again from water to —. are Basan 5» to 
account for the develop from 
the preceding exogenous whe 

This is a very eager theory for the botanist 
to discuss, but the poet also may find pleasure in 
it; and that is making a very wide sweep indeed, 
because ev ery person who has a vivid imagination 
is at heart a poet. 

What a vista, then, does this scientific speculation 
open before the poetic eye,—a vista that reaches 
back, back, and yet back through those wonderful 
geologic ‘al ages, until it reveals the remotest an- 
cestors of the palm and the lily taking their origin 
from the still more ancient progenitors of the oak 
and the rose, while the continents were rising 
and sinking, and mountains towered up and dis- 
appeared. 
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SHE CLEANED IT. 


“Of course it’s all very well to keep up with the 
times, an’ know all the new improvements an’ so 
on, but I reckon there’s one thing that don’t 
change much from year to year, an’ that is common 
sense,” remarked Miss Becky Armstrong, briskly. 
“Well, you’re one that ought to know about 
that, if anybody does,” remarked Mrs. Hanson, 
generously. 


“Thank you; I cale’late to keep some by me as 
long as I can,” said Miss Becky, in graceful 
acknowledgment; “an’ now Vil tell you what 
made me think of it. You must know that my 
niece Jenny, that I’ve been visitin’ down to 
Boston, had a sweet pretty spotted muslin dress 
in her truezue,—that’s what they call the weddin’ 
outfit,—an’ she wore it out walkin’ with her 
husband one afternoon before I went there, an’ 
got some kind of a dark-brown, blackish spot on it. 

“Well, it appears that she’ tried lemon juice 
herself, an’ it didn’t take out the stain, an’ then 
she consulted with one an’ another, an’ everybody 
told her somethin’ new to do. One told her it was 
an ink spot, an’ she’d better try rubbin’ sal’ratus 
on it; another said *twas wheel grease, an’ she 
must rub it with ammonia, an’ so it went on. 

“Whan she showed it to me, you never saw such 
a lookin’ sight as that spot was! ‘Have vou tried 
soap an’ water?’ I asked her, an’ she said, ‘Why, 
no, what good would that do?’ 

“TI didn’t say much, but I whipped that skirt into 
a basin, an’ give it a good serubbin’ in soap- suds, 
an’ w hen I took it out the dark stain was gone, an’ 
the water looked pretty black. .Of course the 
dress didn’t look F aw right, on account of the rings 
the ammonia an’ lemon juice, an’ so on, had mac “ 
but Jenny was real grateful. 

“She’s young, so all I said was, ‘You know there 
is such a thing as dirt, m dear!’ But I couktn’t 
help thinkin’ to myself, ‘ t's a good deal plentier 
than some other things, an’ one of ’em’s common 
sense!’” 


Se 
OUGHT TO KNOW. 


An English gentleman who believed that his 
name was honorably known in connection with 
his learned “History of the Mongols” once had 
reason to reflect upon the uncertainty of fame. 
An exchange tells the story. 


Sir Henry Howorth sat at dinner next to a lady 
whose mind seemed full of the diseases and dis- 
tresses of her pet dog, and who bombarded Sir 
Henry with questions as to what should be done 
for the animal. 

Not wy satisfied with his replies, she finally 
expressed her great disappointment at his igno- 
rance, and remarked: 

“Well, Sir Henry, | must say I did think 
would have told me how to manage my little nen 
phy meee | as it is cross-bred—you who wrote 
hat delightful ‘History of the Mongrels!’ 


-ee 
HIS OBJECTION. 


The Chinese laundryman may not be a scholar, 
but he is sometimes sententious. 


A gentleman who has lately returned from | 


California, according to the Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph, reports that he visited a town which 
was just recovering from the baneful effects of a 
“boom.” He met a Chinaman there, who said: 

“Me no like San Blanco.” 

“Why not?” 

“Too much by an’ by.” 


* 





AN exchange reports an aged eolored philosopher 
as saying, “Dar am on’y one t’ing dat keeps a po’ 
moiz’ble sinnah f’m gittin’ too miz’ hle to live, and 
~ ee dat all odder po’ sinnahs is wuss 

an ty 


| GTAMPs—i Java, India, Japan, &c., Album, 7c. List 
tree. Agts wtd. 50 p.c. Butchelder ‘Stump Co., Peoria, lil. 





TAMPS! 200 ly 2ss’d. Japun, Egypt, etc.,We. Agts. 
| Ss wanted. List /i _ Crittenden & Bor ‘gman, Deirott, Mich. 


STAI M PS, 100 all diff., Mauritius,etc. 15c. Agts. wed. S086 
p.c. List free. C. A. Sicgmann, 2106 Jads Av., St.Louis, 
Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
‘STAMP 50 per cent. <j GREEN *e Co., Medford, Mass. 
GU ITAR oe tout, without notes, 50 cents. 


. Cireular and cata. of in- 
struments — A olin 254 La Balle 8t.,Chicago. 











STU D A thorough and_prac- 
s tical business Educa- 
tion in Book-keeping, Shorthand, etc., 
given by MAIL at student’s |.ome. Low 
rates. Seud 2c. stamp tor Cataiogue and ‘Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN Sr., Buifalo, N. Y. | } 


STOVEPIPE SHELP. 


FITs nt SIZE PE. MONEY 
for ACENTS who will sell this house- 
hold att hy Orders fi:led promptly. 
Write for particulars. Secure agency. | 
E. M. LONGYEAR, Fly Mountain, N. Y. 








HORTHAND-Ssseg.crapre 

page Circular free. 

A. J. Graham’s Works and Se 1, 744 B’ way, N. Y¥. 
The handsomest designs at 

WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 3}<c. to | 

0c. a roll. 100 samples for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c. H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market ‘St., Phi.a, Pa. 


STAMPS! 29° fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., In dia, Rew etc., with 
fine Stamp a. only 10¢ ew 80p. ‘price 

ist free. gents canted a per cent. com. 
STANDARD STA MP a Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. x Cont. Stamps bought. 


‘MEN AND WOMEN Sancntana 
pleasant and 

Toftable work ‘by addressing the Contrexeville 
fg. Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie 

| Plushes. Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for your town. Mention COMPANION. 


RINTING RESSES. 


icon | ey Book Amateur Printer’s 
Type, &c., 10 cents. Guide Book 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSO ON, 25 Murray st. New York. 


Send 10 cts. for sample package and 
terms tor See sale od these buttons. 
No needle used to put them on. For 
sale by Ne D. IN GAM, Holyoke, Mass. 


Send 2-cent stamp and address for free 
sample of DERMATINA. Wonder- 


ful remedy for Ke zems Erysipelas, 
Bruises and emorrhoids. 
































ouiee "reli sand Swe for Itching Piles. 
J. MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK. 


MOUTH ORGAN Charts, Cireular, 40 Pie me | MALS 


BANIO GUITAR isis usted 








PICTURE 


PORTRAITS ‘Feames 


rig and seen FREE. Sal 
wt to-day ane ecure gen ners Lo fw 
Catig. FR. T. JOHNS, Mfr. 
Dept. 61. 452 Wyabash Ave., GHIOAGO 








AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemie 
Ink_ Erasing Pencil. 
MONROE SER 


Agents maki ne, $ $50 per week. 
MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


BICYCLES prituienis. | 4 
m™, New or 2d Bepe:lowess prices, lar; 
ly, Sen: makers & oldest dealersin 






SAMPLE JAR LANOTA SKIN FOO plete “in. 
structions for Facial Massage at hom onl co x. 

ry Woman herown Beautifier. > all sent y 
soomaely sealed, to any ag on receipt of 10 cents t to 
cover =. Address J. A. MAXIM, Pittsfield, Mass. 





RKER’S 
Hala BALSAM. 

The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the bh hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, aces os hair 
falling, and is sure to — 

50 cents and $1, at ruggists. 
Cantatas, Con- 
CHRISTM AS MUSI cert a ge 
gathome, | pole and ha Bright, new music a 
und: ree ~~ on Chure om Descriptive Catalogu 
free. BROTHERS, 1. West Sixth Street 
on oot or 40 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


THE CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE. 
A MONEY COINER ~AGENTS WANTED 
Pane 4 NE, 


Indi to good h ping —Emma P. Ewing. 
Selected oy “the World’s eae ectric Cookery Ex- 
ibit.— Miss Helen_Louise Jolson. 

CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 
Let us write you about it or send one postage-paid 
for 75 cents. ar can return it and get your money. 
~ wed us 10 cents for a sample 

‘ie LLS’ \SAZIN 
and ie an send you. a “YARD OF 

1S. s in all their Beautiful 
REE. Address, 

J. Gere oe om Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED b 

k’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EA 

rey Whispers heard. Com- 

D! e =A on “painsting.. oe ata S where all Rem- 


we fail. only, 853° Broadway, 
Now York. ‘Write tor Tliustrated Book of Proof * RE 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
bo YOU ing and all art work. 
CROCHET Send for sample spool, 
500 yards, ro cts. Illus- 

trated Crochet Books, 

| Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 

cts. each. Send for our 

Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 









































Cures 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. | Burns. 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. | Tender Feet. 


Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 

e Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 





| FREE. 
of | Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 





Ik Iti is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT o‘maie'wit sa 

be made with our 
ackage of 60 splendid Siik “and Satin pieces, assorted 
bright colors, 25¢.; 5 packs, $1.00. Sik Plush and Vel- 
vet, 40 large pieces, assorted coiors, 50c. Emb. Silk, 
40c. per ounce. Lemarie’s Silk — Littie Ferry, N. J. 





YON & L EA 
L’ oes ‘St., Chicago ¥ 
Will Mail a their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms snd Equipments. 400 Fine Li- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 

Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, . 
Exercises and Drum Maior’s Tactics, By-. \\ 
Laws, and 4 S@lected List of Band Music. 


UAINT ~ ENTERTAINMENT, wonderful to 
the uninitiated, can ‘be derived from 
my fine aluminum pocket piece. The exact 

UEER size of a silver dollar. Used as a common 

r perpetual calendar. Gives the day of 


CURIOUS thew Ww eek Sor any ailate for 4000 years. 


aoe © 8 em. 


& Cheap Printing. 


e! $3 PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 

press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- , 
ed rules. Write for catalogue, presses, 


ty, aper, cards, etc., to facto 
Ke: ney & Co., Mer iden, _—_ 


To reduce our stock of 
Music = ‘7 gent a 

mail, 
pieces fail py ‘musie 
gise all parts —~} including Marguerite, Man 
the Moc oon, Mary and John, also Marches, Waltzes, 
Quadeities ote, all for 20c. Batisfaction given or 


money back. AFTER THE BA nd 100 Songs, 
= HATHAWAY 339 Wash. Street, Boston, Mass. 


VENETIAN 
Bent lron Work. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can doit. Best 
of home 4 ecorations. Send for free circular. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of e (Ove: with 
Figures. Holder, indelible ine Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc.,as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Lt ee C* 

lar Price 50c. Sam € post-pai 
for l5e. to introduces, wit Conia 
of 1000 new articles. CATA 










































BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
p27 se HAIR and SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures age and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by _— 50 
ets. 44 Stone Street, New York. 


WALL FARES « 


On recei 

for —— e 4 Fe nts 

selected line of samples, and RE ices in the U. 
w wuiem — ‘aper. 

CHAS. M. i. 614 & 61 16 So. 20th St., Phila. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 












Write 

““Valoatags Schoo! of T a 
alentine’s 

Sanseetin yitesrachy. 





RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 
we will forward samples of the latest styles and our 
guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 
oration.” All ge ae have our 
Agent’s Sample J ooks, Ks Brice $l. 


ATs, 
136-138 W. Madison St., 30-32 VY 13th St., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 











It’s so Easy to 4 
The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH | 


Perfect Light, | 


are two of the reasons | 
why so many are sold | | 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our Little | 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 

BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. oe 
NEw York, Boston, HICAGO. 
Factories : MERIDEN, Conn. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 















—AND— 


A PIANO 
ORGAN 


CORNISH & CQ.,— 





Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever pubiished. It will show you 
the latest and best 

styles, and how to SAVE M ON EY. 
Write and see how little it takes to get an IPTAMO when you begin right. 
(ORGANS from $27.50 up.) 





BOOK FREE. 


Send for it to-day, It will 
more than please you. 


PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 


ot Ye —y —Washington, N. J. 





The_ Greatest Bargain. 


Boy’s Double Breasted Suit, 
Extra Pants and Harvard Cap, 


$1.98. 


Made of Union Cheviot, Blue, Black or 
rown. Sold at less than cost of manu 
facture. If satisfactory recommend it to 
your frie:ds, if not, return and have 

money refunded. Samp.es Submitted. 
Our Illustrated Fall Fashion Catalogue mailed 
Free on application. Mentiou puper. 


CHARLES CASPER & CO., 
Union Sq., Cor. University Place, N. Y. City. 


WANTED, Boys and Girls = 





? in covery town to 
sell the Everett Raisin der, 
eutirely new. Seeds a pound d of 
raisins in less than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. precy family 
needs one. By mail t — 
address, 15 cents. Gran 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., Ze 


383 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. mut Sse 
YouR 












WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or fire 
times jonger, Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co.. Jersey City, N. J. 













Samples and boo 
sent Free. 
New 


Ka yser & Allman, 
410-418 St 


PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 


ISD 2 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


30 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


*Wnene 
a == FFs. 


~ 
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Re Aes ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most Seonemices Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You_will like t 
ies k well. rite weil. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 eents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
— Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
4 for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 









Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 





























STEEL FAMILY ] RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Hranch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“‘Home. Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Gentlemen’s Solid Gen- 
uine Freneh Calf Shoe gent. 
prepaid, anywhere in the U. 8. on 
receipt of $2. ‘quails every way 
any ee) ertised Shoe, and delir- 
ered FREE. Congress or Lace. 
ren Toe, London Tip or Par. 
s Tip. Sizes 6to ll. W idths 
Manas. Illus. Cat. FREE. 
Incor. Capital $1,000,000. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., 
148 


Federal 

Street, 

Koston, 
Mass. 
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LONDON FLOWER-GIBLS. 


One of the most active of London organizations 
for the benefit of the working class is the Flower- 
Girls’ Mission. This was started by a workman 
who, when scarcely more than a boy, began to act 
as the special friend and adviser of flower-sellers. 
Every morning he was at the market by daybreak, 
counselling the girls, acting as peacemaker when 
they got into trouble, and occupying in every way 
a fraternal position in regard tothem. Finally, he 
opened a room for them where they might rest 
when their work was done, and induced ladies to 
teach them reading, writing and sewing there. 


Surely, no one ever needed a friend more bitterly 
than the London flower-girl! Her life is full of 
hardships. She must tramp about the streets all 
day, with the certainty that her chance of obtaining 

a night’s lodging depends altogether on her sale 
of flowers. 

Then, too, she is the slave of the weather, even 
when trade is brisk and she is apparently pros- 
perous; for a high wind, a sharp frost, or a wave 
of sudden heat may destroy her whole stock in 
trade, and leave her face to face with starvation. 

In 1879, in the hope of rendering the conditions 
of life less precarious in this occupation, Lady 
Burdett -Coutts founded her Flower-Girls’ Brig- 
ade. She enrolled the flower-sellers between 
the ages of thirteen and fifteen in a regular 
company, and placed it under the protection of 
the police, and instead of encouraging the girls to 
wander about the streets with their wares, she 
engaged fixed stations where they might stand 
without fear of molestation. 

More than this, she urged ladies to buy of her 
little charges; but here she was often defeated by 
the ignorance of business principles in the girls 
themselves. They are scrupulously honest, but 
they had a curious business code of their own, 
and nothing could convince them that their mer- 
chandise, once sold, belonged no more to them, 
but to the purchaser, 

‘If one of them, while on the way to deliver 
flowers to some lady who had selected them with 
great care, chanced to meet another purchaser, 
who offered a higher price, she would promptly 
accept it, and return to headquarters in triumph, 
expecting to be praised for her cleverness. 

Sometimes a purchaser who had ordered flowers 
for a particular occasion would receive word at 
the last minute that she “‘couldn’t have them that 
day,” but would receive some “real beauties” the 
next morning. That a customer might want them 
“now or never” was something the average 
flower-girl seemed unable to get through her head. 

The winter season, however, proved so wretched 
a time for the girls that Lady Burdett-Coutts 
established a factory for them where they might 
learn to make artificial flowers. 
some time in successful operation. 
enter it are taught not only the trade in question, 
but the various domestic occupations which will 
fit them to earn their bread in the world. Of eight 
hundred girls who have left the factory to “seek 
their fortune,” it has been ascertained that ninety- 
five percent. are doing well. 


This has been for 
The girls who 


————_<-oe——__——_ 
POACHING FOR EGGS. 


The historian of Marlborough College, a famous 
preparatory school in England, says that egg- 
collecting was formerly a great pastime among 
the boys. Of course there was much rivalry, and 
a lively determination on the part of certain of the 
more successful boys to outdo their fellows. One 
such collector had his eye upon a piece of marsh 
some distance up the river, in which he believed a 
pair of coots to have begun breeding. At the risk 
of being caught as a poacher, he made up his mind 
to secure the eggs. To reach the withy bed on 
which his suspicions were fastened, it was 
necessary to cross the river. 


Having made reasonably sure that the coast was 
clear, he took off his shoes and: stockings, and 
waded across the stream. @nce over, he had no 

reat difficulty in finding the nest and securin 

eeggs. Butatthat moment the keeper appeared. 

There was no question of getting into boots and 
stockings. The boy seized them fa his hand, put 
the two eggs into his stiff, peaked cap, and started 
for the road. He reac hed it about twenty yards in 
advance of his pursuer; and then began a race 
} gu as he says, he shall remember to his dying 

ay 

His bare feet were a hélp to him at first, but the 
hard flint road soon began to tell upon him. To 
run was torture; to stop would be worse; and he 
neve on, the keeper’s hobnails thundering behind 

m. 

On and on he went, gaining slowly upon the 
dogged keeper, who did not allow himself to be 
shaken off, however, till the college was close at 
hand. Asthe boy shot through the gate the dinner- 
bell rang. There was no time for ceremony. The 
eggs, naturally enough, were broken, and the sticky 
and unsavory mess had filled his hair and was 
trickling down his face and neck. 

The breathless collector put his bleeding feet 
into his beots, plastered down his hair, and took 
his place in the hall! 


* 
> 





HE COULD DO IT. 


An exchange prints a story, probably fictitious, 
of an epistolary encounter between Charles 
Sumner and an impudent schoolboy. 


The boy saw Mr. Sumner’s frank on a public 
document, and being an autograph collector, sat 
down straightway and wrote to him thus: 

“By the aid of Webster’s Unabridged and the 
Greek and Latin lexicons, and with the assistance 
of my high-school teacher, I have made this out to 
be your name. If that is so, and you can do 
again, please do it for me.” 

The senator seems to have been amused by the 
saucy letter, for he replied as follows: 

“I am glad to learn that you have so many helps 
to education. It was my name. I can do it again, 
and here itis. Yours very truly 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” 





+ 
> 





HOPEFUL SIGN. 


The following bit of conversation, reported in 
Harper’s Bazar, contains a lesson for others beside 
painters: 


“How are you, Harley? T hear you’ve given up 
art,” said a suce essful artist to a younger man. 

“Yes; I found out I couldn’t paint, and I gave it 
up.” 

“How absurd! Why, man, when you find out 
you can’t paint, you are just beginning!” 








Burnett’s ‘Cnteaiin kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. { Ade. 








Family Syringes. 

A necessity in every household. Our Family 
Syringe No. 1 with compote set of pipes, securely 
packe in neat box, by mail $1.00. 

A. U. BETTS & CO., 30 Water St., Toledo, O. 





LADIES! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


[xi oe 
BE GREATAMERICAN| 


When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices in av i uantity. 

Dinner, Tea and ‘oilet Sets, 
aon Clocks, Music 


miums given to Club Agents. 
Good Income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address, 


The Great American Tea Co. 
81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Bulbs. Bulbs. 


Send for our Autumn Catalogue 
Mailed Free to all applicants. 


CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 
Witch Hazel Jelly 


Has all the +o | properties of the Liquid Ex- 

tract Witch Hazel or Hamamelis, but is more 

convenient and suc: in its use. 

Tones, Strengthens, Smooths, Softens 
and Whitens the Skin. 


Chapped Hands and Face Relieved Instantly. 


Ladies working with silks will find the 
Fn enay pene When applied to the 
as it prevents silk from adlering. 


Superb After Shaving. 


Hazel Jelly is amen 
fan eaeeh Not a liquid. Easily car- 


ried in a travelling bag or pocket. Con- 
tains no oil or grease and is not sticky. 


25 cents, full size, postage-puid, 
Uf not for ‘sale by your Druggist. 


THE MAYELL=HOPP CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

















ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





Crowell’s Standard Library. 


The best works in fiction, history, biography and 
try, carefully selected and edited. Suitable for 
any li yrary and attractive to readers and students of 
the most refined tastes, at a_low price. Printed 
in clear, readable type, on fine English finish paper, 
and bound in a neat, durable style. Each voit me con- 
tains a carefully printed and artistic frontispiece, 
adding greatly to the interest and value of the series. 
Cloth, leather titles, gilt top, edges slightly trimmed, 
with ample mar; gins. 12mo, per vol., $1.00. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


ONE mae 


« REx BRANO A 









the flavor and zest of ag 
Soup than Beef Extract. 
But you need the best, and that is made 
near where the cattle graze. Our cattle are 
natives and are raised near at hand. Rex 
Brand is not burned or of Strong Animal 
Flavor, but is Aromatic and Appetizing. 


Send 6c. stamps for sample package, 


mailed free. 


Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
South Omaha, Neb, 








That Card 


Will mark every style cf 
BISSELL’S 
CHRISTMAS 
CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Where you find that you can take 
your choice of twelve of the world’s 
richest woods, all made at regular 4 
price specially for Christmas presents. / & 

The mos eee gis for women 
tn the wor 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 









and 
and 





R we give this Set asa Premium to those who 


get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 


We want YOU to send for our 150-page Illustrated 


Price and Premium List. It tells the whole story, 
Costs you nothing. Wiil interest and pay you. 
~~ — . Pecado rg hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
ENGLISH DECORATED : 





Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


193 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Policemen’s, 
Shoe. 


mont and Youths wear the 


Value. 
Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made 
latest styles, and sold by 


Do You W 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 


protect you against high prices. 


are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. 


will give a continuous increase to our business. 


makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair sor 


shoes of the same quality as W. L. Dor 


Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for ¢ seneral Wear. 


. —_ ie s pooae | 


L. DOUGLAS 


HOE ons 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 


Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 


Extra 
$2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. For 


of the best material, in all the 
shoe dealers everywhere. 


ear Them? 


L. Douglas Shoes 
The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 


eooeeceocoececeoceccces 


iglas $3.00 shoe. The stamped name and 


price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 


— paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. 


} a Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your foes, wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when 


next in need. Sent by Mail, Posta, ‘ree, wher 
Send for Catalogue with full instructions how 


n dealers cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 
to order 


b ail, 
ress W. L. DOUGLAS. Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 





ning 16 pages. 


FREE! 








argest manufactory 


Our oa 24-page sae of 
Organs, also our new and ele- 

ant catalogue 0. Pianos, con- 
We have the 


in the 


—_ teres from which we sell direct 


to to the qpnsumee at wesiesale prices, thus saving the 
he agents. We furnish a 


ons of t 


the dealer and 


= class Organ, hep 5 


= 527° 


gh bg — 
and 
only 


rofits of 
0 


NO MONEY 


REQUIRED 


until instrument has 
Sold on instalments. 


been tevonghiy tested fo. ‘your own house. 
Easy paym 


We pos‘tively guarantee every ~~ and Piano twenty years. Send for 


catalogue at once if oak 
earth. rite your 


want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on 
address plainly, and we will send by mail 


5} same day letter Jp received. 


Asan advervisement, we 
will sell the first Piano of 


our makeina place for 


ee erF 


Regular price, $350.00 


$ { 7 5 00 Seek, ui. Book and Cov- 


only 


*, Beethoven Piano ."* Organ Co., 


P. O. Box 





1503,Washington, 


THROW AWAY CURRY COMB AND BRUSH! 
And buya 








Burlington — 


STABLE y-On 
Your Horse is always clean, 
it keeps the Hair smooth 
and glossy. Nosurcingle re- 
quired. Notight girth. No 
sore backs. No chafing of © 
f mane. Norubbing of tail. 
No horse can wear them 
under his feet. NO COME OFF TO THEM, 


We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 
But! | 'F YOUR DEALERS DO NOT KEEP THEM 


+ We will, in order to convince you of the 
superiority of the Burlington “STAY yd 
over all imitations and old style blankets, send 
only one blanket to any address, express paid on 
receipt 6f price. (Write for Catalogue and Prices.) 


BURLINGTON BLANKET C0,,2¥R4xgTON, 


PATENTED 
Man.10. 1894 
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where The Youth’s Companion people 
Jind the greatest bargains in Clothing. 


“Our Combination” Suit, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS and 
HAT TO MATCH, all for 


55.00. 


The best. School Outfit 
in the World. 

For Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 
Thoroughly made, elastic 
waist-bands, never-come-off 
buttons. Positively the best 
vases @ ver offered. More than 

0 boys are now wearing 
Our Combination.” Sample 
jieces and rules for measur- 
ng sent free to any address. 
These outfits sent C.O.D. to nearest 
express office, where you can exam- 
ine before paying for them. If you 
are not suited they will be Tetarne d 
at our expense. If you cannot wait 
to see samples, send us the age, 
weight, and height of your boy, and size of hat, with 
$5 and 60 cts. for postage and registering, and we will 

guarantee to fit “z suit your boy or refund the $5.60. 
The Northern Trust Co. € ‘ica 10. 
REFEREN( ES: { \ The Chicago Tribune, . 
FALL CATALOGUE Now Ready. Send For it. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
All around N. E. Cor. Clark - Madison Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


See. 











Have you used 


PEARS soar: 














“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott’s Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is “o after efec 
except good effect. Kee 

mind that Scott’s Emu Boom 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! druggists. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bay | issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ns. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order. Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. Ali postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. ‘ 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


HOW CORNS GROW. 


Even in things so slight as corns we may find an 
ample illustration of the law of cause and effect 
upon which disease is dependent. 

The first change consequent upon an irritation 
of the surface of the foot is a perceptible increase 
in the amount of blood supplied to the part. This, 
since there is no rupture of the surface, results in 
undue activity of the tissue changes of the epider- 
mis, and we have a thickening of the superficial 
part of the skin. 

It is obvious that this only aggravates the 
difficulty, inasmuch as the danger of irritation is 
greater in a raised condition of the skin than when 
the surface is flat. 

It is now that the painful period in the growth 
ofacorn begins. The deeper layers of the skin in 
their turn undergo precisely the same operation 
of excessive activity, and the consequent thick- 
ening of the tissue. 

As corns usually make their appearance over 
joints, no cushion is afforded by soft tissues 
beneath them on which the swelling may rest. On 
the contrary, the deeper and sensitive portion of 
the corn is caught and squeezed, as it were, 
between two hard plates, the thickened epidermis 
on the one side, and the surface of the bone on the 
other. The increased activity continues, however, 
and with it the pain and discomfort is established, 
which is significant of the fully developed corn. 

The appearance of a corn when a vertical sec- 
tion of it is made shows us, as might be expected, 
the button-shaped callus resting externally upon 
the concave surface of the deeper growth, which 
it has hollowed out by its own pressure. This 
constitutes the “core” of a corn. . 

The treatment of corns may be gathered from 
what we have learned as to their growth, and 
consists solely in keeping the callus soft and 
restricting the activity of the tissue-changes. 

It is obvious that the irritation necessary to the 
origin of a corn may be brought about by a shoe 
which is too loose, as well as by one that is too 
tight. We get friction in the first case, and pres- 
sure in the second. 


——_@—_—__- 


APE AND ELEPHANT. 


In a certain travelling menagerie there is a 
most repulsively human orang-utan, who is enough 
to make us all feel that we would rather not be 
related to monkeys, unless the connection is a 
very distant one indeed. 

This creature is taller than a man, and his 
strength is something tremendous. He is, more- 
over, vindictive to an alarming degree. The crowd 
standing outside his stoutly-barred cage seem to 
annoy him, but when, as frequently happens, they 
insult him by throwing peanut-shells or other 
refuse at him, his rage knows no bounds. . 

He gathers up sawdust by the handful, from the 
floor of his cage, and throws it back at his 
tormentors; then, in the intervals of this futile 
warfare, he shakes the bars of his cage with his 
powerful hands, and stamps with passion, doing 
everything but say articulately, “Oh, if I could 
get at you!” 

One being only he loves, and that is the dark- 
eyed man, either a Portuguese or an Italian, who 
has the care of him. It was a case of love at first 
sight, too! 

“Why,” said the man who told his story, “he 
was as wild and ugly when we first got him—you 


| and servitor, and he delayed 





can’t think! But as soon as he set eyes on the 
Portygee, he threw his arms right round his neck, 
and they’ve been friends ever sence!” 

Poor orang-utan! he has at least one bad quarter 
of an hour in his monotonous day. So sensitive is 
he to cold that large sheets of glass are slipped into 
the sides of his cage by night, to protect him from 
draughts. 

This is always a dangerous process, for he might 
break one of the surrounding rods, get his arm 


through the opening and seize a man by the throat, | 


or do a dozen direful (leeds. There are many and 
various pieces of mischief he could accomplish. 

So, when his keepers are ready to tighten his 
cage, an elephant is led in front of it. This is the 
only creature of which the poor beast is afraid, and 
while he cowers shivering in the corner, reduced to 
abject and almost incredible terror, he is fastened 
up for the night, and the unconscious elephant is 
led away. 


OLD PLAYMATES. 


The author of ‘‘Modern Hunting,” in La Nouvelle 
Revue, tells a pleasing story of one of the oldest 
and most celebrated sportsmen of France, the 
Prince de Joinville. The prince is perhaps the 
“senior member” of hunting society in his country. 
He was hunting in the Chantilly forest, as the guest 
of the Duc d’Aumale. 


His party met another party which was follow- 
ing a deer in the same forest, and some disorder 
resulted. The prince lost track of the animal that 
he was following, but he took the disappointment 
philosophically, and set out to find the deer again. 

On the way he was stopped by an old white- 
haired peasant, who told him that the deer he was 
following had passed by there recently. The son 
of Louis Philippe asked some simple question, but 
as the old peasant replied he looked at him keenly, 
seeming to pay more attention to him than to his 
words. Suddenly he stopped him. 

“Wait! it seems to me that I know you, friend!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the peasant, in his old cracked 
voice, which shook a little with emotion. “Oh yes, 
we have often eaten cakes at ‘Auntie Acelaide’s.’” 

It was sixty — since they had been children 
together, but the varied experiences of that time 
had not made the prince my re his old playmate 

nis quest for the lost 
deer to renew the acquaintance. 


BRAVE AND READY. 


“Some years ago, a company of geologists were 
examining some rocks between Aberystwith and 
Lianrhystyd, in Wales, and were making their way 
along a narrow ledge of projecting rock, on the 
face of a cliff, about a hundred and twenty feet 
above the level of the sea. 


As they rounded a projecting angle, the rock on 
which the last man stood gave way. He was 
whirled round, with his face to the sea, but with 
instant presence of mind grasped the ledge at his 
side with one hand, and extended the other to the 
man in advance, who happened to be his uncle. 

The latter grasped it, and thus held him sus- 

ended for fully five minutes, having only six 
nches of standing ground. This was a breathless 
pause, during which the uncle gazed upon a rock, 
some ninety feet below, on which the young man 
was doomed to be dashed. 

“Tom,” he said at length, with perfect calmness, 
“there is but one way forit. I'll save you, or we 
will die together. Loose your hold of the rock.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said the young man, faintly, as he 


wwe. 

Then the uncle sprang into the air, and with 
such force that the two turned several somersaults, 
still linked together. They struck the water at 
some (distance from the rock, and slowly and pain- 
fully regained the shore. 


“KNOWLEDGEABLE.” 


“Folks don’t use as knowledgeable words as 
they used to, seems if,” remarked Uncle Nahum 
Jenkins, pensively. “Now I can’t see what sense 
ther’ is in callin’ a man that’s kind o’ diff’rent- 
minded fr’m other folks, a ‘crank,’ same as they do 
nowadays. A crank goes along well enough if 
you’ve got a good purchase on it.” 


“What would you have said when you was a boy, 
gran’ther?” demanded his pea. with much 
curiosity. “Seems to me there must have been 
somethin’ to call queer folks by, besides jest 
‘queer.’ 

“We allus remarked in them days,” said Uncle 
Nahum, with condescension, “that sech folks was 
‘as odd as Dick’s hatband.’ I s’pose ye know how 
odd that was?” 

The boy confessed his ignorance. 

“Why,” said the old man, with a chuckle, “the 
sayin’ was that ‘Dick’s hatband went half-way 


round an’ then tucked under’—an’ what it tucked | 
Now | 3 


under, nobody ever told, ’s fur ’s I know! 
that,” concluded Uncle Nahum, “was what I call a 
knowledgeable way of describin’!” 


HIS THOUGHTS WERE ELSE- 
WHERE. 


The easiness with which aged people fall into a | 


mood of reminiscence is exemplified by an anec- 
dote in Texas Siftings. 


Johnny, who is much interested in American 
history, ong he would test his grandfather’s 
knowledge of the subject. So, as the old gentle- 
man sat reading his newspaper, Johnny began: 

“Grandpa, do you know what great war broke 
out in 1812?” 

The old man lifted his eyes and looked at Johnny 
over his spectacles. 

“Why,” said he, “that was the year I married 
your grandmother!” 


CAUSE FOR THANKFULNESS. 


An exchange relates this incident of life in an 
apartment-house: 


Boy—Father sent me up to say that he would be 
very thankful if you wouldn’t lay any more car- 
pets to-night; he can’t sleep. 

New Tenant—Go down and tell your father not 
to let my hammering prevent him from feeling 
thankful. Tell him to be thankful his carpets are 
laid, and above all to be thankful he sent you up 
instead of coming himself. 


IT always bothers a Frenchman who is learning 
English, to read one day that a murder has been 
committed, and the next day that the murderer 
has been committed.— Tit-Bits. 


“YOUNG gentlemen,” said an earnest speaker, 
addressing a company of college students, “if you 
have a spark of genius in you, water it!” 


| Good, New Games. Auction, exciting, laughable, 
80 cts. County Fair, 25 cts. American History, 50 cts. 
| Penny Post, $1.25. Llustrated catalogue, 5 cts. Mailed 
for price. Parker Bros., Publishers, Salem, Mass. ( Adv. 


Piano Buyers. 


Best Instruments on Best Terms. 


Send application for particulars. 100 styles 
| of Pianos and Organs. Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
contain the improved and patented 


Screw-Stringer, 


declared by experts to be the greatest improve- 














| Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 
THE TITLE 


Standard Of the World. 


dilustrated Catalogues mailed Free. 





/Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., | 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 


‘Ladies: You Waste Your Time 


| spent in embroidery work unless your silk will retain 
| its color perfectly when washed. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk is guaranteed 
to do this. 


We make the following complete lines: 

Filo Silk Floss Knitting Silk 
Roman Floss Medizval Silk 
Twisted Embroidery Rope Silk 
Outline Embroidery Crochet Silk 


If your dealer does not keep our silks send us 
to cents for Sample Card of 200 colors showing 
each thread and we will give you the name of 
the dealer nearest you who can supply you. 


6 Union St., New London, Conn. 





ment in piano construction for fifty years. These | 
| pianos represent that same Highest Standard of 


Tm Bread 
Fork 


Is a valuable addition to 
the Table’s Silver. 

This Fork is useful as 
Toast Fork, Fish Fork, 
or for Asparagus. 






It is made in 
the famous 


Old English 


Pattern which ap- 
plies to all the 
pieces that com- 
| prise a complete 
Service of Table 

Silver. 
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Full length 7 inches. 


For sale by all First Class 
Jewelers in the U. §. 





4&8 Always look for the 
Towle Trade Markwhen 
purchasing Silver Ware. 





Bterling. 


In case your dealer cannot supply you we shall 
be pleased to tell you where they can be found. 


Towle "zune 


Chicago, Ill. 





Newburyport, Mass. 





(Trade Mark.) 





° 
3 Skin Food. 

No cosmetics, powders, creams, balms or 
lotions that fillup the pores can help your 
skin to health, and natural, healthy color 
that only comes from healthy conditions. 
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“I have used your Complexion Soa) 
the Rubber Complexion Brush, and 
Complexion much improved. I sh 
ommend them both.” 

“After a trial of your Complexion Soap I 
am happy to say_that it is the best soap for 
cleansing the skin I have ever used.” . 





C.J. BAILEY & CO., "srust 


Complexion Brush 


has done for them, and it will do as much for you. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25c. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN TOILET GOODS OR MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

STON STREET, 

Catalogue mailed free of everything in Rubber Goods. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 







After using your Complexion Brush 
for six weeks I have surprised myself 
and friends with a healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles. 

A lady sixty years old has succeeded 
in removing the wrinkles from her 
neck, and many other ladies have 
caused them to disappear from their 
faces by using our Complexion Brush 
regularly, 


Development. 

A handsome neck is one of the 
principal points of beauty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has 
developed a thin, spare neck to one 
of roundness and beauty by the regu- 
lar use of our Complexion Brush. 


For Bathing 

It will be found a luxury by both old 
and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
by their compact arrangement re- 
move the dead cuticle and increase 
the circulation wonderfully. 




























The above is what Ladies tell us 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 















in Rubber Goods. 


BOSTON, MASS. 









ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MA 
To occupy the Most 











Founded 1823. 





This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Man 
these our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 


Prominent Position. 
ufacturer. 












Examine 
791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH. 


A method of transmitting outline drawings by 
telegraph, which may have some practical appli- 


cations, has been suggested by Mr. Francis 
Galton. Starting with the fact that a series of 


minute dots not more than one three-hundredth 
of an inch apart, arranged in a line, cannot be 
distinguished by the ordinary eye from an 
unbroken line, he shows that an outline drawing, 
of the human face, for instance, can be reproduced 
with lines consisting of such dots if the draughts- 
man simply notes the proper bearing of each dot 
from its immediate predecessor. For this purpose 
more than sixteen bearings, like the sixteen 
principal points of a compass, are needed. 

Except in making a smooth and fine drawing, 
it is not necessary to employ three hundred dots 
to the inch; twenty dots, or even ten, to the inch 
may suffice in many cases. 

Make a circle on a card, and by means of 
straight lines drawn through its centre divide it 
into sixteen equal parts. Now beginning with a 
at the top, write the first sixteen letters of the 
alphabet in succession at the ends of the radii, 
going round like the hands of a watch, from left 
to right; then e will fall at the middle of the right 
hand side of the circle, / at the bottom and m at 
the left hand side. 








Now take the drawing to be copied, say a map. 


Beginning at any chosen point ascertain, with the | 


aid of a protractor, the bearing of the line to be 
produced at intervals corresponding with the 
number of dots to the inch which it is proposed 


. . . . | 
to use, and indicate each successive bearing by | 


the letter corresponding to it on the compass 
card. 

If the line is continually changing direction it 
is clear that the letters representing it will be 
successively different. Suppose that the line starts 
straight upward, but bends sharpiy around to the 
right; then its direction will be indicated by the 
letters a, b, c, d, e, in the order named. If on the 


contrary it is a straight line, running downward, | 


for instance, a distance of one inch, then if there 
are ten dots to the inch, its direction and length 
will be indicated by the letter ¢ repeated ten 
times. 

For the purpose of reproducing other lines not 
connected with the first, points of reference must 


be chosen, indicated by the letters of the alphabet | 


not employed to mark the sixteen principal 
bearings. A little ingenuity would suffice to 
produce a perfect system of notation by means of 
which a map could be transinitted by telegraph 
just as well as an ordinary despatch. 

Not only maps, which would be of great 
interest and importance in times of war, but also 
outline portraits and other drawings could, as 
Mr. Galton shows, be 
transmitted across the 
Atlantic Ocean, if nec- 
essary, by this sys- 
tem. In these days 
of illustrated news- 
papers the suggestion 
possesses considerable 
interest. Suppose, for 
instance, that it were 
desired to telegraph a 
map showing where a battle had taken place. 
Making the map as simple as possible, we show 
upon it two rivers which have a point of junction, 
a city indicated by a circle, and the place of battle 
shown by crossed swords. 

Let the system used include ten dots to the 
inch. ‘Then, the clue .being understood by the 
operator at each end of the line, the direction and 
length of the river starting near the middle of the 
top of the map would be indicated by the follow- 
ing letters: citi fhhitkkkkliWRmkhh 
hhggTRfffgShhhhX. 

The WR, TR, S and X are letters 
reference, X standing for ‘‘end,’’ and W, 7 and 
S showing the starting-points for other lines; 











R indicates that only the direction is to be taken, | 
| his money foolishly; but Uncle Mudgeon, aged | 


but no actual line is to be drawn. 

For instance, to find the place of the battle, W 
is the starting-point and g g¢ g indicate the direction 
and the distance three-tenths of an inch, while the 
letter R following the W shows the operator that 
he is not-to draw a line, but simply to mark a 
point at the spot indicated. So the place of the 
city is indicated by 7’ R—the nearest point on the 


of | 


| river—s& & kK—three-tenths of an inch in the direc- 
tion k. 

The junction of the rivers is indicated by the 
reference letter S, and as it is not followed by an 


be drawn. This line, as it would be furnished by 
the transmitting operator, beginning at the point 
of junction and running up the river, would be 
written thus: aaabbceeeccddddX. 

It is clear that by using more than ten dots to 


the inch the curves of the rivers could be more 


accurately represented. 


os 
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WHO IS AT FAULT? 


Miss Isabel F. Hapgood sets forth, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, anether side of the common 
story about the meddlesome and cruel treatment 
of travellers by the Russian police. She declares 
her belief that if a traveller's passport is in order, 
he need never entertain the slightest apprehension 
of police interference. Without such a passport 
he will do well to keep out of the country. As 
for the tales of officious meddling and persecution, 
she believes them, with reservation, but she does 
not think the police to blame. 





Some friends of mine related to me their own 
experience. A man, who seemed to their inex- 
perienced eyes to be a police officer, told them 
that the authorities thought three weeks, one in 
Petersburg and two elsewhere, would be amply 
sufficient for their travels in Russia. They had 
a high-priced French courier, who pretended to 
know a little Russian. Perhaps he did know 
enough for his own pu Ss. 

He told them that they were watched constantly ; 
but he did not tell them that they already had 
permission to remain in the country for the 
customary six months. I made them get out 
their passports, and showed them the official 
stamp and signature to that effect. 

This clever courier afterward stole from them, 
|}in Warsaw, a quantity of diamonds which he 
had helped them purchase in Moscow, and of 
whose existence and whereabouts in their trunks 
no one but himself was aware. 

This helped me to an explanation. It is invari- 
ably the couriers or guides, I find, who tell 
travellers these alarming tales, and neglect to 
inform them of their rights. It certainly looks 
as if some confederate of theirs personates a police 
official, and as if they misinterpret. The stories 
of spies forever in attendance seem to be manu- 
factured for the purpose of extorting handsome 
gratuities from their victims for their ‘‘protection,”’ 
and for the purpose of frightening the latter 
| out of the country before their own ignorance is 
| discovered. 

As I never employed the guides, I never had 
any trouble with the police, either genuine or 
manufactured. I visited the police stations when- 
ever [ could make an excuse; and when I wished 
| to know when and where the emperor was to be 
seen, 1 asked a policeman or a gendarme. He 
always told me the exact truths unhesitatingly, 
and pointed out the best position. 

It was refreshing after the German police, who 
put one through the inquisition, as to one’s self 
and one’s ancestors, as soon as one arrives, 
and who prove themselves lineal descendants of 
Ananias or Baron Munchausen when a traveller 
asks for information. 
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UNWILLING SHOPPING. 

A gentleman who visited ‘Tunis says that he 
found it dangerous to venture into the shopping 
district unless he wanted to buy. His guide did 
not try to protect him, and he was immediately 
surrounded by lads who exclaimed, ‘‘Look this 
| way, this way!’’ and tried to drag him to the 
| shop by which they were employed. The only 
| way to get rid of the shouting, gesticulating 
crowd was to allow one of them to take possession 
of him. 


He drags you away to a shop from which he 
will receive twenty-five per cent. of whatever 
price you pay for goods. But do not fear for the 


you three times the regular price if you are a 
stranger. Do not struggle. You are caught like 


keeper. His associates regard him enviously, 
but they do not try to rob him of his prey. 

Perhaps you say, ‘“l'o-morrow, to-morrow I 
shall be passing,” and try to getaway. It is in 
vain. 

“Will you have coffee?’ asks the merchant 
politely. 

“No, no, thank you,” you reply. 

“Here, coffee-seller, two cups of coffee! 
quickly !”’ cries the merchant to the neighboring 
café-keeper, who is his accomplice. 

You find yourself seated in the shop, and served 
with delicious hot coffee, and helping yourself to 
a cigarette. 

‘“‘Here, boy, a light!’’ cries the shopkeeper, and 
you thank him involuntarily for his gracious 
courtesy 

Then before your bewildered eyes are displayed 
rugs, silks, embroideries, pottery, sabres, guns, 
daggers, tables, cabinets, coffers, wooden boxes 
| trimmed with mother-of-pearl, and bric-d-brac 
| from all parts of Islam. 
| Confused by the flattering attentions vou have 

received, and by the dazzling display of colors 
| and merchandise which has been made for your 
| benefit, at last you make your escape. 
Alas! your guide follows you carrying a carpet 
/and a drum which you have bought you know 
| not how or why. 


. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 
Arthur, aged eighteen, is much inclined to spend 





sixty, from whence the money comes, is very 
close-fisted. 


The other day Arthur tried to argue the matter 
with the old gentleman. 

‘It stands to reason,’ he said, ‘“‘that money 
being round, it was made to keep rolling.” 

“On the contrary,’’ replied Uncle Mudgeon, 
‘“‘money being flat, it was made to pile up!” 


R, the line indicated by the succeeding letters is to | 


merchant; he will lose nothing; he will charge | 


a fly in a spider's web. You belong to the shop- | 


PANION. 





Sta ’ School now open. Walter K. Fobes, 
mmerers Prin., Box 2665, Boston. Write sor circular. 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute and Training 

School. Alwaysopen. Al! impediments in speech 























or Tpdigestion relieved by 
DYSPEPSIA K. D. C. (King’s Dyspepsia 
Cure), the greatest specific 
known. Thousands cured annually. Send for free 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
| AQUAR IA Gold Fish, Aquariums, 
Globes, Ornaments, &c. 
OUTFITS M. D. JONES & CO., 
76Washington Street,Boston. 
LEARN A_ TRADE. 
| Waltham Horological School graduates a thorough 
Watchmaker, Engraver and Optician in one year or 
less. Write for catalogue and testimonials. 
BELL’S SPICED DRESSING. 
10-cent can, elegant pictures, “Yard 
of Poultry,” “Happy Family,” “Thanks- 
ors, all by mail on receipt of 6 two-cent 
stamps. Or pictures alone on receipt 
of 3 two-cent stamps. 
“BATTLE OF THE INSECTS.”’ 
EVERYBODY PUZZLED! 
Without life yet endowed with motion by some mys- 


cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
samples and papers to K. D. C. CO. (Ltd.), Boston, Mass. 
Call or send for Catalogue. 
A skilful Watchmaker is always in demand. The 
PALMER & SWAIN, Waltham, Mass. 
giving and Christmas.” Each in 6 col- 
The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Mass. 
terious power. A fascinating and entertaining Christ- 





mas novelty! Solve this mystery and we w 

send you free our new puzzle, “Mystie Six.” Don’t 

fail to try it. Post-paid 15 cents. Stamps taken. Address, 
ERRIMACK NOVELTY CO., Concord, N. H. 


Two Words 


tell the story of our Lamb’s Wool 
Stove-Polishing Mitten. It pol- 
shes the stove better than any- 
thing else, and it protects the 
hand perfectly. BY MAIL, 35 CTS. 
We want agents in every town 
and can offer the most liberal 
terms. Write to the 


| C. W. BATES MFG. GO., 10 Federal St., Boston, Mass., Room 2. 




















JAROS 


HYCIENIC UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 


Endorsed by physicians as a safeguard against 
Colds or Rheumatism 


NON-SHRINKABLE. NON-IRRITATING., 


RA ; Men’s Furnisher, 


509 Wash'n St., Cor. West. 
SOLE AGENT FOR BOSTON. 









connected with the Albany Business College is noted 
| forthe practical character of its instruction and for the 
roficiency of its graduates. It is the largest in the 
fast and best in America. For information 
Address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N. Y. 
GOING 


reunve YOU Picture Taken ? 


Then You Want The Best. 
Call and See our Specimens. All Styles and Sizes. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 
New Englanders desiring a photo true to life, make 
an appointment by mail, choosing the next date that you 
will be in Boston so as to avoid delay. Amongst our 
specialties are Platinotypes and enlarged Sepia Prints. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 











James Notman Studio, 
270 Boylston Street, opp. Public Garden, Boston. 


What ! 


“Picked-up” Codfish prepared and ready for the table 
in 10 minutes if I use Beardsley Shredded Codfish ? 








and No Odor, No Boiling, No 
Soaking, and the cost is almost 
nothing 


10c. a Box 


At Your Regular Grocers. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
178-180 West St., New York. 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme 
Sliced Smoked Beef. 











641 Wash'n St., Cor. Boyl'n. 


Saved. 


Sacrifice Sale of High Grade Wheels. 


$100.00 Safety for $39.08. 


312 Pneumatic Safety Bicycles to be sold at Less 
Than the Cost of Manufacturing. 


These machines are Humber diamond frames, made of cold drawn steel tubing, drop-forged steel con- 


nections, weldless cold drawn steel fork, single tangent wire spokes, tied at intersections, composition nipples, 
crescent rims, AZolus dust-proof ball bearings, detachable forged steel crank, adjustable 6 to 7-in. throw, 
head g's inches long. Wheel base 44's inches. 


bearing steerin, 
pump, all complete. 


HIGH GRADE PNEUMATICS 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED WHILE THE 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, Boston, Mass. 


at the eget ge ever made on a high grade wheel. 
the price an 


$39.98. 


Owing to the fact that the manufacturers of these wheels have made an assignment and closed their 
works, we cannot agree to furnish parts or make any needed repairs after the wheel leaves our store. 


Garford saddle. Tool bag with nickeled 


Note 
remember that you are getting $100.00 for 


LOT LASTS. 
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Thanks\& 
giving Reunion 


package of the 





MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


of the Whole Family. 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat; just send to your grocer for a 
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NONE-SUCH 


—CONDENSED—— 


EMINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
work of the best home-made article. 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. Ask 
for it at your grocers, orsend 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Try this old- 
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It is the great _ and 
remarkable washing prop- 


erties of World Soap 
that wins for it the 


confidence of care- 
ful housewives. 




















\ 








It cleans but does 
“aa not injure the 
Ts Fabric or Skin. 






A _— 
Beautiful 





No wonder its sale has 
doubled and trebled 


within a few years. 





Sold by Live grocers. 


BEACH SOAP CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 



















“Popular on account 
of its Purity.” 


Picture 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER 
For Companion Readers. 


This is not an ordinary ‘‘Soap Pic- 
ture,’’ but is a valuable work of art, 
16x 20 inches in size, imported from 
Germany, entitled ‘‘Learning to Read.’’ 
It is an expensive picture and will be 
an ornament to any home. 


How to Secure It. 


Send us your address with 10 outside wrap- 
pers taken from World Soap and five 2-ct. stamps. 
OR, If you cannot buy World Soap of your 
grocer, send us his name and five 2-ct. stamps, and 
we will send you the picture by mail. 













These Offers are not good after Jan. I, 1894. 


BEACH SOAP CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Ready for Use. 


Free from Sand. 
Free from Stems. 
Free from Dirt. 


No Washing or 
Picking over 

required. 

These are the highest-priced currants in the market, yet they are the cheaffest, 


for one pound of them is equal to two pounds of other currants in quantity of 
flavor, and superior in quality. Prepared by a unique process’used by no one else. 





A Bit of Information. 


Currants are supposed by many to be a preserved currant, as the 
name implies; but they are in fact a smal!, seedless grape. 
When first shipped to England they came from Corinth, and were 
known as “Coriuths,” which afterwards became corrupted into 
currants. 

In the northern provinces of Greece, Patrass, Vostizza and 
Guelf, the greatest care is taken in cultivating and curing of the 
grape, while in other parts of the country the vines run wild. and 
uncared for. The result is that we find the same difference 
between the two growths that is found here between the wild 
and the cultivated grape. 

The average consumer is not well enough acquainted with the 
varieties to distinguish between the highly cultivated and the 
poor provincial fruit that in its native land would be only con- 
sidered fit for wine. This has made it easy for avaricious parties 
to sell a so-called “clean Vostizza” in imitation of the Purity 
Washed Currant. 

We only ask that you compare closely the “would be cleaned” 
or imitation with the Purity Washed Currant with regard to 
flavor, thinness of the skin, ete., knowing that then you will use 
no other brand. 

If your grocer does not keep the Purity Washed Currant, please 
send us his address and we will see that you are supplied. 


Special Offer. 
A quarter pound semple package and our Cook-Book, “Dainty 
Dishes,” by Mrs. Lincoln, sent to any address for six cents in 
stamps to pay postage, or the Cook-Book FREE on application. 








Purity Dried Fruit Cleansing Co., Quincy, Mass. 








There will be 
no specks 
in your butter 
if you use 


WORCESTER SALT 


It is pure, white and clean. 
Better than any other. 








: Equally good for all 
Try it. household purposes. 
Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. foe State Si 












Are YOU “Sa 
Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


» THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Ca.isaya, NERVINE oF Coca, NutrI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer’s Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 











